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is the “New” Army, Mr. Jones! 











AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 





BUT THIS IS EASY 





Suns, you believe in saving. 


But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 


The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this.. 


1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. If you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 
losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


































Talking It Over 
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Graham Patterson. Choice of two. 






Soon 1948 will have slipped 
over the horizon into history, and a 
bright new year will take its place. It 
seems natural for man to take stock of 
himself and his world at this time of 
year—to review what he has done with 
the 12 months just ending and specu- 
late on what the next set will bring. 

Two years ago it was predicted 
that 1947 would bring with it a depres- 
sion. When it did not materialize, the 
prediction was carried over to 1948. 
But it still has not appeared. And if 
we just retain confidence in our coun- 
try and our way of life, there is no 
sound reason why 1949 should be any 
less bright economically. Especially if 
we learn to adjust our philosophy of 
living to think a little less of our own 
material welfare and a little more of 
“the other fellow’s.” 

Perhaps this is a good time for us 
all to overhaul our philosophy of liv- 
ing. What is our philosophy? Is it 
one that considers only ourselves? Or 
is it one that recognizes that one of 
the greatest joys in life is derived from 
bringing happiness to others? 




























* * * 








There are only two philoso- 
phies of life from which to choose as a 
pattern to be followed. One is that all- 
too-common idea of getting all we can, 
with little or no thought of giving any- 
thing in return. Under such a philoso- 
phy, perfect happiness is visualized as 
a situation in which we enjoy limitless 
luxuries and the service—willing or 
unwilling—of those less fortunately 
endowed with the world’s goods. Un- 
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New Year—New Philosophy? 








by Graham Patterson 





der such a philosophy, the truly happy 
man should be one who enjoys plenty 
of money, a palatial home, fine food, 
and the ability to gratify every passing 
fancy. From time immemorial, men 
have fought and died for the attain- 
ment of such a goal. Yet it has rarely 
brought anyone real happiness. 

This false philosophy is still com- 
mon in the world. In fact, much of 
the world’s ills spring from it. On all 
sides one hears demands for lower 
costs, higher profits, shorter working 
hours, higher wages, greater personal 
power and privileges. Even in the 
United Nations, designed by a war- 
weary world to enable nations to live 
at peace, there is a reluctance to give 
up even partial sovereignty in return 
for the overall objectives. 





*% *% * 











Under the other philosophy of 
living, giving takes precedence over 
getting. This philosophy was force- 
fully exemplified 20 centuries ago in 
the teachings and actions of Him who 
said: “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” So sound were His teach- 
ings, so inspiring the example He set, 
that hundreds of millions of people all 
over the earth today are profoundly in- 
fluenced by His ideals. 


+ & 


Under His philosophy of living, 
happiness and success are measured 
not by how much we can get for our- 
selves but by how much we can do for 
others. Too often too many of us do 
not live up to the principles we profess 
to believe in. What a different world 
it would be if we did. To the worker, 
the important goal would not be how 
much he could get for how little he 
could produce; he would have pride in 
his skill; happiness in his work, satis- 
faction in knowing he was by his ef- 
forts adding to the comfort or conveni- 
ence of others. The businessman’s goal 
would not be how much profit he could 
make but how efficiently he could op- 
erate so that more people could enjoy 
the benefits of his product. 


* * & 








Man is weak and imperfect, so 
perhaps we cannot expect to live up 
always to the ideals we set for our- 
selves. But we will better ourselves 
even in the trying. As a philosopher 
wrote years ago: “Ideals are like stars; 
you will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands. But like the seafar- 
ing man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and fol- 
lowing them you will reach your 
destiny.” 











Your First Move 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 
OF CANCER 


When you suspect cancer, see your 
doctor immediately. You may find 
your fears are groundless—or that 
prompt treatment can bring you 
out on top. Always be on the look- 
out for cancer's danger signals. 


AANCERS 
DANGER 


\sa’ 


1. Any sore that does not heal, 
particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 













2. A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 


3. Progressive change in the color 
or size of a wart, mole or birth- 
mark, 


4. Persistent indigestion. 


5. Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
plained cough, or difficulty in 
swallowing. 


6. Bloody discharge from the nip- 
ple or irregular bleeding from 
any of natural body openings. 


in the normal 


7. Any change 
bowel habits. 





MAIL COUPON 
FOR 

FREE BOOKLET 
THAT TELLS THE 
FACTS ABOUT 
CANCER 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free the booklet con- 


taining vital information about cancer. 
DORIE . kp ccccccsne scabs censdessacessnseeean : 
H 
PAUNOOD. ook niis0nn00cedenewesicdinssseeeee ; 
' 
H 
pewte ss vvcssvcesoowes std BakS."s cs condennlé 5 









Between 
Ourselves 





Clear Picture: This is a_ belated 
note of thanks for the PATHFINDER 
issue of Aug. 25, containing the excellent 
article “Biggest Blunder in History” by 
M. K. Wisehart. 

The article gives a clear picture of 
the importance of the work being done 
in the machine tools program by the Mu- 
nitions Board and the National Security 
Resources Board. ... 

KENNETH C. Royatt, Secretary of 

the Army, Washington, D.C. 


Displaced Doctor: The reasons, if 
any, for which the state of Wisconsin and 
its medical society refused to allow a 
“foreign” doctor to practice within its 
jurisdiction (Health, Nov. 17) would be 
highly interesting to know. 

It is self-evident that Dr. Bronny 
would not have been allowed inside the 
United States Lad he not had a clean rec- 


ord. A doctor is a doctor. The training a 
“foreign” doctor receives cannot be so 


very different. ... Hence it would appear 
that the officials concerned have taken a 
rather hypocritical attitude toward the 
affair. 

The town of Fairchild apparently has 
more of the spirit of equality of man than 
have the state authorities. 

D. Date Woorepce, Brookings, 

S.D. 


ee Apparently the medical society 
of Wisconsin has forgotten the word de- 
mocracy. The community and citizens of 
Fairchild are to be commended for their 
worthwhile. idea of importing a D.P. to be 
the community M.D., but I never heard of 
such a disgusting action on the part of 
the time-honored medical profession. . . . 


Name withheld, Tuckahoe, N.J. 


The Journal of the American Medi- 





Dr. 


Bronny and 


job 
4 


in 


cal Association recently defended state 
barriers against admitting foreign doctors 
to practice in this country. Other coun- 
tries, it pointed out, have different educa- 
tional methods and standards from those 
in force here. Also, AMA said, D.P. 
V.D.s are likely to be out of touch with 
important developments of the last dec- 
ade. The Journal did not, however, spe- 
cifically refer to Dr. Bronny, who was pre- 
sumably admitted to this country on an 
early quota partly because he met U.S. 
medical standards. 

Dr. Bronny is now on the staff of a 
Chicago hospital, in a position which en- 
ables him to catch up with recent develop- 
ments in medicine without practicing. He 
hopes to be able to pass a state board 
examination in a year or two and subse- 
quently resume his interrupted career as 
a practitioner.—Ed, 

Logie: Your comment in “GOP: 
Where Now?” (Nation, Nov. 17) that 
“the obvious alternative to any ‘me too, 
we can do it better’ course for 1952 would 
be an able, persuasive presentation of the 
conservative philosophy” is the best and 
most logical statement I have read in po- 
litical comment for these 16 long years. 

R. A. Bennett, Portland, Oreg. 


$55 a Week: All of us housewives 
are reading all articles which will help 
us live according to and within our in- 
comes these days. “One Family’s $55 a 
Week” (Dec. 1) is the most sensible arti- 
cle yet. Some of us may substitute one 
thing or another to suit our living condi- 
tions or community but generally this 
story gives a true picture of how the ma- 
jority of families connive or plan to live 
debt-free. Most must live “savings free” 
too. 

Mrs. R. W. Murray, Upper Darby, 

Pa. 


e @ Congratulations on the fine fol- 
low-up article on the $55 family. .. . 


H. F. Jensen, Amoret, Mo. 


e @ Your story of the Edwards is the 
best thing I have seen published for many 


International 


Fairchild. (SEE: Displaced Doctor) 


moons. They are the type of people who 
will keep communism and atheism from 
taking over... . 

Ciype O. Patrerson, Sullivan, Il. 


e @ We live on $35 per week. We 
own our own home on a 10-acre “ranch” 
here in Florida. Of course we would like 
a nicer one, but it is a shelter, six rooms 
of it. We don’t starve. We have a garden 
except in July and August, and chickens, 
a cow and six goats. We don’t have fine 
furniture but we do have an electric re- 
frigerator and apartment-size Butane gas 
stove. Our boys cut fallen trees for fire- 
wood. $55 a week would look good to us. 

Mrs. Cirnton Burt, Maitland, Fla. 


e@ @ There are I believe a million 
families who get along on less and with 
more children. 

James CriarKe, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATHFINDER’S story pointed out that 
half of U.S. families are living on less 
than $55 a week. The Edwards were 
picked because their income is midway in 


the U.S. scale.-—Ed. 


On Reading: I was much interested 
in “The Art of Reading” (Talking It 
Over, Dec. 1). I hope that people are 
waking up at last to the deficiencies in 
teaching the lower grades in our public 
schools. I don’t know when the teaching 
by the “word” method first went into ef- 
fect, but people do not like to read today 
because they haven’t been taught properly 
in the grades. Many of our friends’ chil- 
dren have told us they didn’t like to read 
“because it was so hard.” 

Frances L. Boyp, Riverside, Mich. 


e @ Your editorial on the art of read- 
ing is certainly on a cause worth plug- 
ging. Recently we organized a Friends of 
the Library group with the main purpose 
of arousing our community to the fact 
that we have a library and encouraging 
them to get acquainted with it. I am head- 
ing that organization and also doing a 15- 
minute broadcast each week. There are 
several thoughts in your editorial that I 
hope to incorporate in one of my scripts. 

Marcaret MErRELLs, Bridgeport, 

W.Va. 


Courses in Fishing: Your state- 
ment that the University of Illinois was the 
first institution to offer a course in fishing 
(Education, Oct, 20) pricked the feeling 
of pride and loyalty of Hardin-Simmons 
constituents. Prof. W. D. Bond of this 
university has been teaching a course in 
casting for 11 years. As an Illinois alum- 
nus, I do not wish to detract from that 
institution, but in the interest of accuracy 
call this to your attention. 

Eucene ScHoo.ey, Director of 
Uni- 


Publicity, Hardin-Simmons 
versity, Abilene, Tex. 
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International 


Admiral Denfeld. “Whoosh! Bam!” 


The guided missile is the basic 
weapon of the future—Adm. Louis Den- 
feld, Chief of Naval Operations. 


If “erstas” taste better than “oys- 
ters,” then let Yankees, Southerners, Mid- 
westerners and Texans make the most of 
it. New Yorkers should not be overly- 
sensitive about their pronunciation. 
Those who raise their eyebrows over New 
Yorkese have their own speech peculiari- 
ties—Dr. Letitia E. Raubicheck, speech 
director, New York City schools. 


Lawyers are timid folk—the most 
rabbit-like of all the human race. The 
better paid the lawyers are, the more 
timid they are.—Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
(R.-Vt.). 


What we need is a $10,000 house 
for $5,000.—Frederick H. Allen, housing 
consultant. 


Every White House occupant from 
President Wilson to date has realized the 
importance of the daily habit of prayer.— 
Huston Thompson, former Federal Trade 
Commissioner. 


Whatever we may face from a long- 
range position, for the next year or two 
we are assured of business at a very high 
level. A tremendous volume of money is 
going into expansion.—Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., chairman, General Motors Corp. 


The new car rackets have cost 
American motorists almost half a billion 
dollars in the first seven months of this 
year.—Rep. W. Kingsland Macy (R.- 
N.Y.). 


The Marshall Plan is a disaster 
because you are financing the socializa- 
tion of Britain William Craven-Ellis, 
former Member of Parliament. 


Too many people have been wor- 
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shipping security rather than opportu- 
nity, as we used to. I wonder if we would 
yield a better college crop by removing 
the opportunity for a boy now and then 
to work his way through college.—Dr. 
Harold O. Voorhis, vice-chancellor, New 
York University. 


Setting up exercises, home-made 
wine, big, black cigars and playing cards 
all night are the keys to longevity.— 
Francesco La Sala, Bronxville, N.Y., on 
his 100th anniversary. 


If Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
would only go out and take command of 
his armies personally, it would do more to 
revive the morale of his people than any- 


thing I can think of.—Sen. Tom Connally 
(D.-Tex.). 


I think the appearance in Detroit of 
the Very Rev. Hewlitt Johnson, “Red” 
Dean of Canterbury, was an abuse of our 
freedom of speech.—Allen B. Crow, presi- 
dent, Detroit Economic Club. 


A child is a whole being. You can- 
not divide him into sections and say: this 
part belongs to his mother, this part to 
his father, another part to his teacher or 
his religious adviser—Andrew G. Clau- 
son Jr., president, New York Board of 
Education. 


The League of Nations died be- 
cause it was unable to enforce a decision. 
Will the U.N. follow suit?—Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, Egyptian U.N. delegate. 


The feeling that college education 
is not what it used to be is one factor that 
makes the above-average student think 
that he must go to graduate school for 
his “higher education.”—Lorna MacDon- 
ald, Storrs, Conn, 


More alcoholics are found among 
the prosperous than among the poor.— 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Inc. 


Many states have labor laws worse 
than the Taft-Hartley Act. They should 
be repealed.—Secretary of Labor Tobin. 





Acme 


Secretary Tobin. “Worse” state laws. 


AVOID 





IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





Stor Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Ine. 








Eldon Beerbower lost all of his hair at the age of 
12. Three years later, still completely bald, Eldon 
began to use Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Appli- 
cations and Massage. Above, Eldon after eight 
weeks use, 





“The Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime!” 
Eldon felt that he was doomed to a lifetime of 
hopeless baldness. Above, Eldon Beerbower get- 
ting his hair cut for the first time since he became 
totally bald. 


YOUTH GETS FIRST HAIRCUT 
SINCE TOTAL BALDNESS!= 


ELDON BEERBOWER, age 17, lives at 2905 
N. Portland Blvd., Portland, Oregon. Eldon 
lost all of his hair at the age of 12. He tried 
many forms of treatment without success, and 
Eldon thought he was doomed to permanent 
total baldness. Today Eldon has a normal 
growth of hair. Recently he had his hair cut for 
the first time since he became bald. 


What is the story behind Eldon Beerbowér’s 
haircut? It is the story of Carl Brandenfels of 
St. Helens, Oregon, who has solved some of 
the problems of baldness. 


SEARCH BEGAN IN 1929 


Back in 1929 Carl Brandenfels began to search 
for the causes of baldness. In 1945 he developed 
two formulas and a unique pressure massage. 
Almost overnight Carl Brandenfels became 
world-famous. Carl did not place his formulas 
on the market until actual results convinced him 
of their worth. Today more than 40,000 men 
and women have used Brandenfels’ Scalp and 
Hair Applications and Massage. Eldon Beer- 
bower is one of these thousands of people. 


RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Certified public accountants recently completed 
an impartial audit of the result letters in Carl’s 
files. By this certified count, Carl Brandenfels 
has received 11,098 letters from users who 
report from one to all of the following results 
after using Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Appli- 
cations and Massage: Renewed hair growth, no 
more excessive falling hair, relief from dan- 
druff scale, improved scalp condition. 

Carl Brandenfels does not make any extrava- 
gant claims. He does not guarantee to promote 
hair growth because he realizes that not every 


user has grown new hair. At the same time 
Carl is genuinely proud of the results obtained 
by users of his formulas and massage. Carl sin- 
cerely recommends his home course to men 
and women who are bald or who are losing their 
hair. He also recommends it to people suffer- 
ing from dandruff scale or itching scalp. 


PRINCIPLES OF HAIR GROWTH 


Scientists agree that the hair will continue to 
grow as long as the hair follicle remains un- 
damaged and as long as nothing interferes with 
the blood supply to the scalp. Carl believes that 
in many bald or partially bald people, the hair 
follicles are alive even though no hair is grow- 
ing from them. Carl does not classify his 
formulas and massage with the so-called “hair 
growers.” His home course is designed to bring 
about a more healthy condition of the scalp, 
to soften the scalp and to increase the blood 
supply to the scalp area. 


One of Carl’s formulas contains, among other 
ingredients, the important agent lanolin. The 
other contains a small percentage of sulfanila- 
mide. Carl believes that proper use of these 
applications together with his pressure massage 
will bring about a condition which will help 
nature to allow hair to grow. 


APPLIED AT HOME 


Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Applications and 
Massage are applied in the privacy of your own 
home. Directions are easy to follow. The formu- 
las are not sticky and will not rub off on hat 
bands, clothing or bed linens. They are inex- 
pensive to use. A five-week home course costs 
$15 plus $3 Fed. Tax, averaging about 30 cents 
per application. Orders should be sent to Carl 
Brandenfels, St. Helens, Ore. 


ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? SEND TODAY FOR THIS 5-WEEK HOME COURSE! 
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If you are still skeptical, contact any of the above people direct 


. TAKE THIS IMPORTANT STEP TODAY 


SCALP AND HAIR 
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DO AFRIEND 
A FAVOR... 


Cut out this page 
and send this ad- 
vertisement to a 
friend who needs it. 
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Name. 


APPLICATIONS AND MASSAGE 
THE ONLY APPLICATION AND MASSAGE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY CARL BRANDENFELS, ST. HELENS, OREGON 


CARL BRANDENFELS, St. Helens, 
Please send ; 
Brandenfels’ 
directions for 


me — ina plain 
Scalp and Hoir Ap 


O Cosh — # enci 
(will be shipped prepaid.) 


 CO8. .. 
! agree to Poy postman $18 plus Postal charg: 
ges. 


ORI ae 









Hereditary Baldness was a common trait in the 
Brandenfels family. Above, Carl Brandenfels 
as he looked in October, 1945, before be began 
to use his formulas and massage. 


Carl Brandenfels as he looks today. Above, Carl 


inspecting a few of the more than 11,000 letters 
he received praising his formulas and massage. 





Mrs. Amy Clevenger, Central Point, Ore., age 
62. “I was completely bald for two years. Now 
I have almost all my hair back.” 





Left—oO. K. Nulton, Olympia, Wn., age 65.— 
“My hair was falling out by handfuls. Now my 
head is almost completely covered with hair.” 
Right—L. H. Coolidge, 5023 Prince St., Seattle, 
Wn.—“Hair is filling in; scalp condition much 
improved.” 





Left—Rev. L. C. Elliott, 2033 S.E. 51st Ave, 
Portland, Ore., age 70.—‘“I purchased on advice 
of my barber and I got results.” Right — 
Marjorie King, Vanport, Ore.—“It is almost un- 
believable, but two years ago I was completely 


lie 
ACT NOW! 
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ed 
The Cover. On Army rifle 
ranges from Camp Pickett, Va. 


(above), to Fort Ord in Monterey, 
Cal., thousands of young men, in- 
ductees into the New Army, are un- 
dergoing peacetime military training. 
For how the Army is now molding 
the nation’s new first line of defense, 
see page 20. 
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Next Issue. Like each of his 31 
predecessors, Harry Truman has two 
staffs of advisers—official and un- 
official. In its Jan. 12 picture story, 
Man in an Inner Circle, PATHFINDER 
will report on the President’s closest 
aides, of both categories. 


x * * 


Gifts Airborne. Do you have a 
last-minute gift problem? Was any- 
one overlooked who should have been 
on your Christmas list? Perhaps the 
gift you selected for that favorite 
friend or relative isn’t just what you 
wanted. Whatever your reason for 
last-minute shopping, you can solve 
your problem quickly and easily by 
sending gift subscriptions to PaTtu- 
FINDER. And, when you send four or 
more gifts they amount to only $1.25 
each! At no extra cost PATHFINDER 
will airmail attractive Christmas 
gift cards which will reach your 
friends during the Holiday season. 
All you need do is fill in the handy 
Christmas Gift Order Form on page 
37 and send it by airmail today. 
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Are your feet 


worth 3 


Wouldn’t you give at least that much to have 
one of America’s outstanding orthopedic spe- 
cialists look at your feet and tell you what to 
do—tell you how to get rid of pains, aches, 
cramps, swellings, that dog your days and 
keep you awake nights? Well, Dr. John Martin 
Hiss, head of the world-famous Hiss Clinic in 
Los Angeles, can’t come to you; but he has 
perfected the Cuboid Stabilizer based on the 
experience gained in more than a million foot 
treatments in his Clinic pictured below. 


Here, for the first time, 
is a scientific Foot Aid 
at a price everybody can 
afford: $3. No metal; 
feather-light ; flexible; 
can be worn in your regular shoes; inter- 
changeable. If your regular dealer is not sup- 
plied, send us $3 and we'll send your Cuboid 
Stabilizers postpaid. Money-back guarantee, 
of course! Be sure you tell us your regular 
shoe size and width, and whether man or wo- 
man. Address: STABILIZER COMPANY 
738 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 14. 





Cubsid 


Stabilizer 


Modern Science 
= and YOUR 
HEARING 


BOOKLET FREE TO YOU 
@ Here’s an authoritative free booklet of vital 
interest to everyone who wants to HEAR 
BETTER. Called “Modern Science and Your 
Hearing,” it explains in non-technical language 
what causes deafness, how the hard of hearing 
may be helped. Yours without obligation. 
poo MAIL COUPON TODAY! . — 


i Western Electric, Dept. 380-PF12B 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Send free copy of “Modern Science and Your 


Hearing.” Also booklet on two new all-in-one 
Western Electric Hearing Aids. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





his desire to resign. When Truman asked Marshall whom he might recom- 
mend as his successor, the Secretary answered that Arthur Vandenberg, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, was best qualified. 
Truman frowns on Vandenberg because he cannot countenance jumping 
party lines, no matter how good the man is, for top appointments. 
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American Activities Committee that it was his personal belief that the 
1938-1939 leaks from the State Department may have been a major con- 
tributing reason for the Russian-German 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed in August, 1939. 


DESPITE HIS FREQUENT CHARGES OF "RED HERRING," President Truman's close ad- 
visers declare that he is seriously concerned about leaks of official 
information. So worried is the President, they say, he is considering 
the appointment of a non-partisan commission to review the entire FBI 
file on Communist activities in the U.S. 


will follow the "Give 'em Hell" style of his campaign speeches. He 
will pull no punches on the Taft-—Hartley Act repeal, civil rights 
(including the Fair Employment Practices bill), and foreign policy. 


into profits as a negotiating weapon in this year's wage talks. Union 
economists have worked up statistics to "prove" that industry can 
boost wages anywhere from $10 to $12 a week without raising prices. 
First target will probably be General Motors. 


marily be a wedge with CIO negotiators. President Philip Murray and 
Auto Worker boss Walter Reuther have set their sights on welfare 
benefits. Murray will probably ask for a $5,000 life insurance policy 
for every steelworker, hospital benefits of $8 a day and sick leave 
pay of $35 a week for a year. Reuther is shooting for a $50 million- 
a-year health plan. 


year. The goal: to get some 17 state legislatures to repeal their own 
labor laws outlawing closed shops and other restrictive measures. 
Eisenhower and write his own memoirs as soon as he quits his job as 
Presidential aide. He is expected to blast the late President 
Roosevelt for Yalta concessions and hammer away at both the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations for vacillating China policies. 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION will select a new chairman to replace former 
OPA Administrator Leon Henderson by Jan. 15. The decision has nar- 
rowed down to three choices: Gov.-elect Chester Bowles of Connecticut, 
Sen.-—elect Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota and former Gov. Herbert 
Lehman of New York. 


the joint Congressional Economic Committee. Republicans and non-—New 
Deal Democrats are backing Rep. Wright Patman (D.-Tex.) as the lesser 
of two evils, over Wyoming's Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, trust—buster 
and anti-monopolist. 


MEANWHILE, SEN. O'MAHONEY IS MORE THAN IRRITATED over what he calls a slander 
campaign to make him out as an anti-business villain. Soft-—pedaling 
his plans to introduce an excess profits tax, O'Mahoney is saying that 
whatever law is written it "will be as palatable as possible." 

ROBERT A. TAFT'S FRIENDS say the Ohio senator is confident of re-election in 
1950. The Taft election will have national significance, they say, 
because (1) Taft is regarded by labor as its greatest Congressional 
foe and (2) Republican plans for the 1952 Presidential campaign 
probably would be crystallized should Taft win. 
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The Pumpkin Pie 


New York grand jury sticks in its 
thumb and indicts Alger Hiss; 
Congressmen dig, too 


At 10 minutes to 7 last Sunday morn- 
ing Francis B. Sayre paced across his 
stateroom on the S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam, 
nervously tapping his fingertips with the 
subpena handed to him a few moments 
before by a U.S. marshal. 

As he talked to impudent, insistent 
reporters, the bald, toothy career diplo- 
mat, home from a five-month stay in 
Paris, was semantically purist in his pre- 
cise choice of words about accused spy- 
collaborator Alger Hiss, indicted three 
days before on two perjury counts by a 
blue-ribbon New York grand jury. 

“T said ‘had’,” repeated Mr. Sayre— 
when asked if he “still has implicit con- 
fidence in Mr. Hiss”—‘“not ‘have’.” 

Old Friends. Sayre was not the 
only friend whose faith in the loyalty of 
Alger Hiss had been rudely rocked by 
the sensational developments in last 
week’s helter-skelter hunt to empty the 
nation’s closets of Communist skeletons 
—active and retired. 

On Thursday when the 20 jurors 
ruled that Hiss had lied (when he had 
told them that he had not talked to for- 
mer Communist runner Whittaker Cham- 
bers after Jan. 1, 1937, or given him secret 


ARE State secrets safe? State Depart- 
ment officials say they are, that security 
provisions are far tighter today than 
they were in 1938. 


It was about a decade ago that the 
now-famous “pumpkin papers” were 
pilfered. In those days an official’s loy- 
alty was taken for granted. Secret docu- 
ments often lay unguarded on tables or 
jam-packed in unlocked filing cabinets. 
A German embassy messenger once 
walked unchallenged through the De- 
partment’s code room. “Security” was 
almost meaningless, 

Today, security is stiffer than ever 
before in the nation’s peacetime history. 
Every one of the State Department’s 
13,000 employees has passed loyalty 
tests. Special night patrols search out 
open file cabinets, rout officials from 
bed to lock them. 

Heart of this new security system is 
on the sixth floor of the old State De- 
partment building—the code room. 
There, 24 hours a day, armed guards 
and iron-grilled doors protect the secret 
messages passing between the Depart- 
ment and 300 diplomatic outposts 
abroad. 


eee 
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official documents) the era and the peo- 
ple of which the former State Department 
employe is symbolic were splattered by 
the mud of indictment. 

The wisdom of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, who had made 
Hiss his protégé, was at least suspect. 
The honesty of some American negoti- 
ators at Yalta conferences—now badly 
clouded by Stalin’s cold war tactics—was 
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Alger Hiss. Grand jurors doubted his 


word, indicted him. (SEE: Pumpkin) 


State Security 


Banks of coding machines scramble 
messages so they can’t be unscrambled 
without a similar, highly-complicated 
machine. Guards know the faces of the 
42 persons permitted to enter the code 
room. No one else gets in without a spe- 
cial pass. Who issues and signs passes 
is a closely-guarded secret. 

Muscles & Locks. Each day, 
about 10 top secret messages flash into 
the code room. Specially-investigated 
clerks decode them. Four “top secret 
couriers,” picked for brawn and integ- 
rity, lock copies of the messages in zip- 
pered bags and deliver them to ad- 
dressees, who must sign receipts, Se- 
curity personnel record the name of 
everyone who touches the dispatch, then 
lock this data in a three-tumbler safe. 

Secret, confidential and restricted 
documents are less important and get 
less protection. On an average day, 400 
of these pass through the code room. 
Sometimes, up to 40 copies of each are 
made and distributed to administrative 
units of the Department. In the case of 
confidential and restricted documents, 


even more doubtful because Hiss had 
been one of the principals. And U.N. 
delegate John Foster Dulles, who had 
sponsored Hiss’ chairmanship of the Car- 
negie Peace Endowment (a $20,000-a- 
year job from which Hiss resigned last 
week but which Endowment trustees will 
keep open for him for three months), 
gained nothing prestige-wise from his 
sponsorship, 

As the case stood at week’s end, it 
was not so much “how could Hiss betray 
friends like these,” but “how much” had 
he betrayed them—and his country. 

‘The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, aided by handwriting ex- 
perts, was almost certain Hiss had writ- 
ten some of the microfilmed secret docu- 
ments lifted from Chambers’ now famous 
pumpkin. Although the bulk of the micro- 
filmed evidence was inconclusive or ir- 
relevant, some, if traced to Hiss, might 
definitely pin the label of rank disloyalty 
on the 44-year-old former official. 

Chief among these were documents 
showing that before World War II: 

ee Germany and Italy were sup- 
plying their latest military data to Japan. 

e @ China was losing its war with 
Japan. 

ee Japan was moving 
ments to the Russian border. 

ee The U.S. had advance tips on 
Hitler’s seizure of Czechoslovakia. 

Not willing to rest its case on this 


reinforce- 


especially, it would be almost impossi- 
ble to find out how many employes | 
handle them. 

At least 100 state officials are regu- 
larly authorized to take home papers, 
except top secret ones. Certain other 
professional workers may if they get 
special permission from their office di- 
rectors. 

Such a system leaves room for 
leaks (Alger Hiss was an office direc- 
tor) but they can’t get very large. The 
Department’s very bigness is its best 
protection. An office director, for exam- 
ple, can take home documents con- 
cerned with his specialty, but would be | 
suspect if he pried into papers of the | 
16 other offices. 

Unbreakable Codes. Probably 
only if a foreign power learned the 
secrets of U.S. codes could it obtain a 
real cross section of America’s diplo- 
matic secrets. Today, that is next to im- 
possible. Even if a foreign agent gets 
hold of unparaphrased copies of de- 
coded telegrams (like some of the 
pumpkin papers), it would do him little 
good. Under normal circumstances, 
every top secret message goes out in a 
new, different eode. 











microfilm evidence, the committee busily 
followed up leads from former Time 
senior editor Chambers, who apparently 
can label nearly as many Communists as 
can Stalin. One he named was Henry 
Julian Wadleigh, a former State Depart- 
ment employe who allegedly supplied 
some of the pumpkin papers, 

Then appeared Mrs, Marian Bach- 
rach, sister of former Government em- 
ploye John Abt, whom Chambers has ac- 
cused of being a kingpin in the pre-war 
Communist ring in Washington. An ad- 
mitted Communist—“I’m proud of it, 
too,’—Mrs. Bachrach fizzled as a star 
witness. 

Truce. Meanwhile, as the commit- 
tee found—and lost—bits of positive 
proof that a “mammoth spy ring is still 
operative,” the Justice Department went 
merrily in quest of more evidence—and 
an equal share of the headlines. To this 
end the FBI and committee bloodhounds 
reached a truce whereby the committee 
would surrender all seven key witnesses 
to the FBI save one, Elizabeth Bentley, 
the diva of all mysterious women. 

Then dramatically on Monday night 
at 7 o'clock the Justice Department’s 
roster of witnesses was cut to five. From 
a Manhattan office building State Depart- 
ment adviser Laurence Duggan, an al- 
leged information source for courier 
Chambers, plunged to his death. 

Though Sayre was “only too eager 
to tell all I know” on the Hiss case, 
should a link prove missing in the chain 
of evidence, chances were excellent that 
all probers would solemnly swear that 
Duggan carried it with him to the grave. 


In The Red 


Most U.S. citizens don’t know it, but 
in addition to carrying a $252.3 billion 
national debt, they’re also liable for a $3 
billion debt run up by the states and 
$15.6 billion by the cities and towns. 

The total, the census bureau reported 
last week, is a whopping $270.9 billion or 
$1,848 for every man, woman and child 
in the country. That’s less than 1946’s 
$2,020, but more than four times pre-war 


1940’s $480. 


Drama at -4.0° 


In the stuffy warmth of the tiny 
radio shack at Bluie West One Air Force 
Base, Greenland, grim-faced men sat, 
tensely quiet, around a squawk-box. 

Outside, it was colder than a tomb— 
the bitter, biting cold of the sub-arctic 
winter that drives men mad, or mercifully 
puts them to death, when they have lost 
all hope. 

Suddenly, the radio came alive. Lips 
quivered and shoulders slumped in dis- 
appointment as the bad news blared: 

“Mission incomplete.” 

The message came from an air force 
rescue plane, 110 miles away, circling a 
7,700-foot ice-cap swept by 40-below-zero 
winds, on which 11 marooned U.S. fliers 
huddled inside an ice-block shelter. Food 
and extra arctic gear parachuted down 
were keeping them alive. 
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On spot. Wadleigh wouldn’t say if... 





International 


... he knew ex-spy Chambers, but .. . 
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. . + Mrs. Bachrach admitted to reporters 
that she is a Red. (SEE: Pumpkin) 


Seven of the group had been im- 
prisoned since their C-47 cracked up on 
Dec. 9. Two others were aboard a B-17 
that crashed in the first ill-fated rescue 
try four days later. Two more went in 
aboard a glider last Friday, hoping to 
effect an air-borne “snatch” pickup. But 
two attempts failed when the glider’s 
wheels broke through the ice crust. Then. 
as “impossible” flying weather closed in 
over the icy prison and postponed fur- 
ther attempts for at least 48 hours, the 
Air Force prepared to try still another 
device—a powered plane, equipped with 
jet-assisted takeoff, which it hoped could 
land on the frozen table land, and rise 
again. 





Nuts To Bastogne 


U.S. military aircraft in Europe were 
being loaded last week to bomb the Bel- 
gian village of Bastogne—and the Bas- 
togne residents loved it. 

The bombs were bags of nuts—wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, nuts of every kind— 
gathered from every corner of the U.S. 
by the 101st Airborne Division Associa- 
tion. The bombing, Dec. 22, was to cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of a. dark 
but glorious day in Bastogne history— 
when “Nuts” became a permanent part of 
the Bastogne vocabulary. 

The 101st, pocketed and beleaguered 
at Bastogne, was called upon by the Ger- 
mans to surrender. Maj. Gen. Anthony C. 
McAuliffe, commanding, sent his famous 
one-word reply: 

“Nuts!” 

Bastognians have planted their re- 
built city with nut trees as a reminder of 
the occasion, 

As for the anniversary celebration, 
they say in Bastogne: 

“C’est le nuts.” 


Hard Work: Low Pay 


If Congress should pass a bill by 
Jan. 20 increasing his salary, a reporter 
asked slyly, would he “feel impelled to 
veto it?” 

“T would not!” said Harry Truman 
with a big grin. 

This week, with the 8lst Congress 
just around the corner, the President was 
earning his pay ($75,000 a year) and 
then some. In the works were: 

e @ His State of the Union message, 
which he will deliver in person to a joint 
session of Congress on Jan. 5. 

e @ His inaugural address, which he 
will deliver during elaborate ceremonies 
in front of the Capitol when he takes the 
oath of office on Jan. 20. 

e @ His budget message, which will 
spell out the Administration program in 
terms of dollars, millions and billions. 

ee His economic message, which 
will analyze the nation’s ills and prob- 
ably prescribe some new New Deal treat- 
ment for major complaints. 

e eA special foreign policy mes- 
sage, reviewing U.S. commitments and 
intentions around the globe. 

In addition, the President was work- 
ing overtime on plans for legislation. 
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Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin whipped 
in and out of the White House (one day 
he called three times) with the latest 
strategy for scuttling the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Economists brought their ideas on 
price controls, rationing and allocations; 
Treasury officials huddled on tax plans. 
In his spare moments the President saw 
a record stream of visitors (92 in one 
four-day period), some of whom were on 
the regular calling-list, others old friends 
from Missouri. 

Rainy Day Plans. For all this ac- 
tivity, Truman’s $75,000 boils down to 
approximately $30,000 after taxes, from 
which Truman says he saves $4,000. Last 
week, as a Congressional committee 
studied pay increases for top-rank off- 
cials, former President Herbert Hoover 
suggested it might help if Congress 
would increase White House allotments 
and consider income tax exemptions 
rather than give Truman a salary boost. 
The chief executive, Hoover estimated, 
would need $150,000 a year to have a 
take-home pay of $75,000. 

In any event, because the President’s 
salary cannot be increased during his 
term, Congress would have to act before 
Inauguration Day if it wanted to save the 
Truman pocketbook. 

Pay increase or. no, Truman was 
carrying his staggering load with his cus- 
tomary good humor, except for one sub- 
ject: the Congressional spy hunt, Having 
tagged it a “red herring” to divert atten- 
tion from other issues he was stuck with 
the phrase. Reporters at his latest press 
conference persisted unmercifully in their 
questioning. In view of the-New York 
grand jury action indicting Alger Hiss 
for perjury, did he still consider the 
whole thing a red herring? President 
Truman’s temper flared. He had made his 
position clear, he snapped, and so far as 
he was concerned the incident was closed. 


Political Note 


Five hundred thirty-one Electoral 
College members met in their state capi- 
tals last week to elect a President.. The 
winner: Harry S. Truman of Missouri. 
His Vice-President: Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, 


John L. Warms Up 


Like any careful general, John L. 
Lewis was busy last week sizing up his 
Strategic situation. From the standpoint 
of the 600,000 members of his union, 
what he was finding out wasn’t too good. 

But before. the smoke has cleared 
from Lewis’s annual battle with the mine 
owners, he may once again maneuver his 
old foes into an iron-ringed pocket with 
surrender their only out. 

Here’s what John L. is up against: 

© e The winter has been unseason- 

ably warm. Along with fewer fur coats, 
people are buying less coal. 
_ © © Coal reserves total about 70 mil- 
lion tons—around 45 days’ average sup- 
ply. The more coal stocks, the poorer the 
union’s bargaining position. 
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e@ @ Mechanical aids threaten miners 
with technological displacement, The 
“coal mole,” for example, can dig 100 
tons a day—the output of 20 husky 
miners, 

Stock Shrinker. One thing Lewis 
might do at once to better his tactical 
position: call out his miners for a while 
and let coal reserves dwindle. Coal oper- 
ators half-expect such a halt in opera- 
tions, probably about two weeks long, 
around the first of the year. Labor col- 
umnist Victor Riesel noted that the 
miners’ late vice-president, John O'Leary, 
hasn’t yet been mourned officially. Said 
Riesel: 

“The operators wouldn’t be surprised 
if Old Eyebrows soon called the miners 
out for a week’s mourning—when no coal 
would be dug.” 

Big Push. But John L.’s big guns 
won't really be unlimbered until spring. 
Then he will confront the operators with 
these whopping demands: (1) a 30-hour 
work week with no cut in pay; (2) a 
union welfare tax of 40¢ on each ton of 
eoal dug—double the present tax; (3) 
free coal for each digger; (4) $200 va- 
cation pay. 

But Lewis realizes he will need wide- 
spread public support to win these de- 
mands. Also aware that not many flies 
are lured by vinegar, Lewis is giving him- 
self a new look public relations-wise. Re- 
porters, accustomed to a scowl, now are 
disarmed with a mellow smile. Press 
handouts extolling the miners’ cause now 
throb rather than threaten. For the time 
being, Lewis beams even at mine owners. 

And to line up labor support, Lewis 
very secretly informed AFL president 
Bill Green that he was ready to bring his 
600,000 miners and his well-padded labor 
war chest back into the AFL from which 
he “disaffliated” himself a year ago. 
Lewis’s conditions: a purge of executive 
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Booster. Hoover asked the Senate to raise President’s pay. (SEE: Low Pay) 


council members who disagree with his 
policies. 

Cold Comfort. All this was bad 
news for the coal operators, who, like 
Lewis, are looking six months ahead to 
when the miners’ contracts expire. They 
got some straight-from-the-shoulder ad- 
vice last week from Charles O'Neill, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers Association: 

“The miners are serious about the 
proposal [six-hour day]. We must pre- 
pare to meet such issues. Hiding our 
heads in the sand would be a mistake.” 


Hush Money? | 


Brooklyn lawyer Joseph Governale 
read of the trouble an unidentified Army 
employe’s widow had collecting her hus- 
band’s National Service Life Insurance. 
Though no veteran himself, he angrily 
wired a protest to President Truman. 

A month later, Governale was “pro- 
foundly shocked” to receive notice from 
the New York Veterans’ Administration 
office that his application for benefits 
under the G.I. Bill had been approved. 

The red-faced VA said, by a million- 
to-one chance, the only World War Il 
veteran named Joe Governale lived in 
Brooklyn, had applied previously for GI 
benefits, which had never been claimed. 


Kitty Hawk’s Return 


Last week the Kitty Hawk came 
home to America at last. 

The frail box-kite airplane, built by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright and flown for 
12 seconds at Kitty Hawk, N.C., in 1903, 
was back from 20 years of “exile” in Lon- 
don’s Kensington Museum. There it had 
been sent by Orville Wright when Wash- 
ington’s famed Smithsonian Institution 
refused to concede that the plane was the 


ll 


first successful flying craft. In 1942, 
Wright’s claim was granted—and last 
Friday the Kitty Hawk went aloft for 
the last time, to hang from the rafters of 
the Smithsonian where Orville asked it 
should go before he died last January. 


Nine Men and a Noose 


Inscribed on the glittering white 
marble temple which houses the U.S. Su- 
preme Court are the words: “Equal Jus- 
tice Under Law.” 

Hottest argument of the week before 
the high tribunal was whether these 
words applied to Hideki Tojo and 24 
other convicted Japanese warlords. Of 
these, 11 have asked for a review of their 
sentences. 

Arguing against such a move, Solici- 
tor General Philip B. Perlman scored the 
“audacity and temerity” of the Pearl 
Harbor conspirators for petitioning the 
court. He added that Gen. MacArthur 
legally could go ahead and hang Tojo 
and his colleagues regardless of the 
court’s decision. Arm flailing, Perlman 
told the nine attentive justices: 

“They are enemies of this country 
who have no rights of any kind in any 
court of this country.” 

Right to Kill. The strictly legal 
problem centered on: (1) Was the tri- 
bunal which convicted the Japanese war- 
lords an international body, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court? (2) Was it an 
American creation, whose acts the courts 
could review? 

Argued Perlman for viewpoint No. 2: 

“The International Tribunal was not 
established under American law or pur- 
suant to American authority. It draws its 
life wholly from international agreements 
and cooperative undertakings. No na- 
tional court can review the judgment.” 

Countered David F. Smith, one of 
five American attorneys who represented 
the Japanese war leaders in the Supreme 
Court hearing: 





“The International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East was-Gen, MacArthur’s 
tribunal. It stems from one man and 
comes back to one man. We ask you to 
review what MacArthur did as a citizen 
and officer of the United States Army.” 

Grim Yen. At least one person was 
becoming restive last week about all this 
legal maneuvering—Hideki Tojo, who did 
not join his fellow defendants in their 
appeal. Behind his impatience was one 
wish—to get the hanging over as quickly 
as possible. 

So far as the court is concerned 
Tojo’s wish is as good as granted. Last 
Monday it ruled that it had no authority 
to interfere with the findings of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal. 


Jugfull of Barflies 


If Californians don’t soon go on the 
wagon, the Golden State’s criminals may 
have to get on a waiting list to go to jail. 

State prison officials say normal ca- 
pacity of the state’s six prisons is 5,500. 
But in December prison population had 
hit 10,010. A lot of this rise was ac- 
counted for by alcoholics, officials say. 
Among inmates of the state’s 139 county 
and city jails the proportion of bibulous 
miscreants was greater—almost half. 


Lights, Music, Action! 


“All great Americans change their 
minds,” said James Caesar Petrillo. “Abe 
Lincoln changed his, didn’t he?” 

Never a man to underrate his own 
genius, the $46,000-a-year boss of the 
237,000-member American Federation of 
Musicians thus dismissed his promise that 
his “boys” would never make phono- 
graph records again. 

The recording business ground nois- 
ily to a halt last New Year’s Eve. Record 
companies kept exhausted musicians busy 
beating drums and blowing horns in non- 
stop sessions up to midnight, to build up 
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Million dollar jam. Top stars* celebrated end of recording ban. (SEE: Lights) 
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Tojo. He was ready to cooperate with 
the inevitable. (SEE: Nine Men) 





a backlog of disks. Last week, with this 
supply of “new” releases running dan- 
gerously low, recording machines re- 
sumed work on Petrillo’s terms. 

The music-makers’ master won what 
he wanted—a union welfare fund, esti- 
mated to gross $2 million a year, financed 
by royalties on records and administered 
by a single impartial trustee. He also won 
a rare concession: Justice and Labor De- 
partments’ opinions that the agreement 
was legal before he signed. 

Last October, Petrillo and the com- 
panies agreed on the impartial admin- 
istrator plan, with Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, Philadelphia lawyer and director 
of the Orchestra Association there, as the 
$25,000-a-year trustee. But Petrillo. with- 
held signing until he got an all-clear from 
the Government, 

War & Peace. And before the sign- 
ing ceremony was over, Petrillo was map- 
ping his next war, against juke boxes and 
disk jockeys who play records without 
compensating his AFM. 

After the signing session at RCA- 
Victor’s New York studios, the first disk 
was cut—a special Christmas gift for 
President Truman. With Petrillo as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, conductor, director and 
baritone, a million dollars worth of vocal 
and instrumental talent joined in /’m 
Just Wild About Harry. 

Then crooner Perry Como sang Mis- 
souri Waltz for cash customers, while 
Arthur Godfrey was digging into Little 
Guy at Columbia’s studio. Capitol’s Jo 
Stafford and Mercury’s Golden Gate 
Quartette drew their opening assign- 
ments. Only Decca, with the biggest 
backlog, seemed in no hurry to resume. 


*Left to right: Gladys Swarthout, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Leonard Warren, Jan Peerce, Tommy 
Dorsey, Marilyn Cotton, Fran Warren, Perry 
oe Dorothy Kirsten, Cloe Elmo. Pianist, Jack 
riest. 
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Ten Biggest Stories 


Vineteen forty-eight sped to a close. 
As its days hurried past, big names and 
little-known names, suddenly made big 
by events, flared into. the news. Here 
PATHFINDER staff writer Pope Haley re- 
views the year’s biggest news events—as 
seen by the nation’s editors. 


It was a year of great victories, and 
greater compromises. Nature filled the 
world’s storehouses with bountiful crops. 
But many still were hungry. Men of good 
will labored around conference tables in 
New York, Washington, London, Paris 
and Berlin to save a delicately balanced 
three-year-old peace. Other men died un- 
der bombs and rifle fire on the hot deserts 
of the Holy Land and the muddy battle- 
fields of north China. 

A baby was born in London, destined 
some day to rule over the Commonwealth 
of Nations’ half billion subjects. A mad 
assassin’s bullet cut down a saintly Hindu 
leader of India’s teeming masses whose 
only crime was a lifelong, non-violent 
crusade for peace. 

Here at home, jobs, production and 
money in circulation kept climbing. But 
the cost of living did too. 

All year-end polls of the men whose 
business it is to know news agreed on one 
point: 

The most important event of 1948 
was one which most had not anticipated 
—President Harry Truman’s re-election 
and the Democratic sweep of Congress. 

The Nov. 2 upset—which proved 
again that the vast complex which Ameri- 
cans call freedom and democracy can’t 
be reduced to statistics—led the year’s 
ten biggest stories, compiled by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press and Inter- 
national News Service. 

Runner-up was the topic of Europe’s 
cold war and the “Battle for Berlin.” 

Many and varied as were the events 


Runner-up. Europe’s cold war and the “Battle for Berlin” 
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Winner again. 


which engaged the world’s attention, the 
nation’s editors were in substantia! agree- 
ment in appraising them. Only 12 sub- 
jects appeared on the three lists. 

Selections. Here are the 
stories of the year: 

e @ The birth of the new state of Is- 
rael, the Palestine war and the assassina- 
tion of U.N. mediator Count Folke Berna- 
dotte. 

e @ The assassination of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi. 

ee Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina’s dra- 
matic leap to freedom from the Soviet 
consulate in New York. 

e @ High cost of living, inflation. 

e @ Death of Babe Ruth. 


Chosen in two of the lists were: 


other 


Truman made the year’s biggest news in a walk. 


with its airlift symbol was second. 


in ae Bangle Leads in Cj 
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(SEE: Ten) 


e e Continuing operation of Mar- 
shall Plan in the recovery of Western 
Europe. 

e e The Chinese civil war and the 
Communist advance in China. 

e @ The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee spy hunt, 

e e Birth of the British royal heir. 

International News Service editors 
included the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia and the mysterious death of 
Czech Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk. 

To spice this heavy diet, INS editors 
gave a favorable-mention nod to the Cin- 
derella wedding of Barbara Sears, beau- 
tiful daughter of a Lithuanian coal miner, 
to wealthy oil-fortune-heir Winthrop 


Rockefeller. 
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Pathfinder 
Talburt. He cartooned himself out of an 
automobile. (SEE: Occupational Hazard) 


Occupational Hazard 


In the midst of Congress’s exposé of 
sharp practices in the auto market, Wash- 
ington’s Scripps-Howard cartoonist Har- 
old Talburt’s daily panel pictured a 
would-be auto buyer gazing longingly 
through a telescope at a car resting on 
top of a gigantic jack labeled “The Auto 
Racket.” 

Next day, Talburt got a call from a 
dealer with whom he had been negoti- 
ating for a new car. Said the dealer: 

“You get no car.” 


No Humbug 


Alan Stone is an intelligent, 44-year- 
old Washingtonian who makes his living 
by cutting off mosquitoes’ noses. 

He has two men working for him. 
Their job is to count hairs on the legs of 
flies. 

Stone and his crew are neither crack- 
pots nor sadists, but Agriculture Depart- 
ment entomologists. To them, there is 
nothing inconsequential about differences 
in flies’ hair-counts, mosquito stingers 
and scale coloration. Under microscopes, 
such details help identify members of the 
fly family (most two-winged insects, in- 
cluding mosquitoes). 

Bug-scrutinizing like this has its 
practical angles, Stone explains. Nobody 
knew, for example, that Guam had ma- 
laria-carrying mosquitoes until Stone 
identified a captive specimen as a dreaded 
anopheles. Three years ago, when a wave 
of mysterious but hungry insects hit Ha- 
waii’s crops, it took Stone to spot them as 
Dacus dorsolis, rare oriental fruit flies. 
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Acting on this discovery, an expedition is 
leaving Hawaii for India to find and im- 
port a bug which feeds on D. dorsolis. 

Specialists. Fly-detectors like Stone 
belong to no union, but they seldom touch 
other insects. Beetles, wasps and bees are 
for the boys down the hall. 

In such a profession, honors and rec- 
ognition come only rarely. Stone, how- 
ever, can point to two tributes. He will go 
down in history as the man after whom 
Culex stonei and Aedes stonei, two rare 
species of bloodsucking mosquitoes, were 
named, 


Past Tense Sense 


A correspondent, who signed his let- 
ter “P.K.,” wrote Washington’s Evening 
Star last week to suggest that the “Kinsey 
Report” on sexual behavior of the human 
male might be as unreliable as the Gallup 
or Roper polls. For “P.K.” and other 
doubting Thomases, the report’s compiler, 
Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, had a ready answer: 
“We recorded what people did, not what 
they were going to do.” To pollsters 
the answer might also sound like sage 
advice. 


81st Congress: Who’s What 


Lawyers will continue to dominate 
the Democratic 81st Congress just as they 
did the Republican 80th. 

A total of 301 lawyers in both houses, 
six less than the last Congress, will take 
their seats on Jan. 3. They will account 
for 66% of the Senate, 54% of the House, 
and far outnumber the next-ranking cate- 
gory, businessmen, who will make up 12% 
of the Senate and 14% of the House. 

Variety. The 8lst will also have 9 
women members, 8 in the House and 
Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith (R.) in 
the Senate. It will have 27 ex-governors 
(26 in the Senate, one in the House) and 
its average age for both houses will be 
53.8 years. 

Topping the roster in years will be 


Rep. Robert L. Doughton (D.-N.C.), 84, 
and Rhode Island’s Sen. Theodore Fran- 
cis Green (D.), 81. Youngest will be 
Reps. Lloyd M. Bontsen Jr. (D.-Tex.) 
and Hugo S. Sims (D.-S.C.), both 27. 


Passport Czarina 
Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, boss of the 


State Department’s passport division, is 
inviting travel-hungry Americans to come 
in to see her again. 

During the war and for many months 
afterward, the alert, gray-haired final 
arbiter of who could go overseas used her 
authority to discourage unnecessary gad- 
ding. Many a would-be traveler with no 
better reason for going overseas than 
pleasure or curiosity ran head-on into her 
unyielding “No.” Before she would grant 
the precious little green book identifying 
U.S. subjects abroad, the applicant had 
to prove that his trip was necessary, that 
he had accommodations abroad and as- 
surance of return passage. 

No Secretary of State since she took 
the job in 1928 has overridden any of her 
decisions, 

Boom. But now, with accommoda- 
tions for visitors abroad more nearly nor- 
mal, and in spite of new world tensions, 
Mrs. Shipley’s division is fast returning 
to its normal role of encouraging wide- 
spread foreign travel. 

The British recently gave a boost to 
her business by announcing a U.S. pass- 
port was admission enough to the British 
Isles, without the added bother of obtain- 
ing a visa from a British consul. 

Last year, Mrs. Shipley issued more 
than 202,000 of the prized little books, 
and this year the rate has been stepped 
up to nearly 1,000 every working day. 

The British move, Mrs. Shipley said, 
is “a temptation to travel. Nearly all 
Europe this side of the Iron Curtain now 
accepts our evidence that the traveler is 
a United States citizen—but not France, 
Portugal and Spain. At least the first two 
of these are expected to waive their visa 
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Stone and protégés. Hairy-legged flies,de-nosed mosquitoes. (SEE: No Humbug) 
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by next spring. It’s rather nice for Amer- 
icans—such evidence of their being wel- 
come.” 


Holes in the Wall 


The District of Columbia Engineer 
Department published a list of the capi- 
tal’s 1,500 alleys, courts and byways last 
week. Brightly it mentioned the brighter 
titles: Bacon Alley, Cowe Alley, Hog 
Alley, Porksteak Alley, Tiger Alley, Goat 
Alley, Pig Alley. Unmentioned was a fact 
not so bright: some of the District’s 
quaintest names conceal some of its most 
dismal slums. 


Rainbow’s End 


James Boyd, his wife, Ruth, and his 
four children—Brown, 11; Bruce, 9; 
Douglas, 6, and Hudson, 5, are looking 
forward eagerly to 1949. By then, the 
head of the house may be bringing in a 
pay-check every two weeks. 

President Truman appointed Boyd, 
former dean of the Colorado School of 
Mines, to a $10,000-a-year job as director 
of the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Mines a year ago. But, since then, Boyd 
hasn’t collected a dime of his salary. 

Hazards. He was bitterly opposed, 
as the man for the job, by UMW boss 
John L. Lewis, who wasn’t consulted. 
Next, the Senate refused to confirm 
Boyd’s appointment, but he continued to 
serve. By mid-summer, Washington’s cost 
of living being what it is, he tried to quit 
and go to work elsewhere for pay. But 
Secretary Krug prevailed on him to stay. 

Now, with a Democratic Sénate prac- 
tically certain to confirm him, Boyd and 
his family see Utopia in the offing: he'll 
get paid regularly—and collect a little 
back pay. About $10,000. 


Beached! 


Whatever else Washington may be, it 
isn’t a seaport on the Potomac—not any 
more. 

This fact becomes abundantly clear 
this Tuesday, when stockholders give the 
kiss of death to the 58-year-old Norfolk 
& Washington D.C. Steamboat Co., the 
capital’s sole scheduled water link with 
the ocean. Soon, only oyster boats, occa- 
sional tankers, three excursion steamers 
and a few small naval and pleasure craft 
will risk the twisting, bridge-ducking 
journey up the shallow Potomac. 

Though the Norfolk had a lingering 
death, it was actually a war casualty. In 
July 1942, the Government requisitioned 
its two best ships, the Northland and the 
Southland, at a bargain-price of $338,275. 

All Ashore. Later, the U.S. sold 
them to China, leaving the Norfolk line 
with a postwar fleet of one ship—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When that vessel col- 
lided with a tanker last Oct. 31, stock- 
holders asked a Wilmington builder how 
much a replacement would cost. They got 
a $3.5 million answer. 

At that price, they decided to cash 
in on their assets, let the Chinese carry 
on the traditions of the line. 
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| Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen | 


Who Is This Santa Claus? 


Now is the time, what with 
Christmas coming and going, to in- 


quire into this Santa Claus business. _ 


Who is Santa Claus? What can 
we do about him, or for him? 

“People don’t shoot Santa Claus,” 
the late Al Smith remarked regarding 
an election before which Government 
checks had rained far and wide over 
the land. 

* No one has announced the assassi- 
nation of Santa Claus here of late. 

All reports suggest that stockings 
and Christmas trees reflect the high 
state of well-being that blesses this 
nation above others. Santa Claus, who- 
ever he is, is good to the USA. 


* x 


To shoot Santa Claus would 
clearly be an act of poor judgment. 
Indeed, to tolerate anything that might 
impair his health would exhibit the 
depth of unwisdom. 

After all, other years will come 
rolling along. Other Christmases too. 
We shall want Santa Claus to visit 
here next year, and every year. 


¥ *& 


One may meditate upon why, a 
day or so after Christmas, Santa Claus 
is so quickly forgotten. We go on en- 
joying his gifts, but by New Year’s 
Day his name is no longer mentioned. 
The children wonder for weeks in De- 
cember how he will be able to get 
down the chimney. Do they ask in 
January, or even on Dec. 26, how he 
got back up? 

Considering the universal concern 
about Santa Claus during the first 24 
days of December, the total lack of at- 
tentions for him during January may 
well deserve a public investigation. Is 
this unanimous neglect with which 
Santa Claus is treated from Christmas 
until Thanksgiving Day deserved by so 
jovial and generous a saint? Ought a 
Society be organized, a Society for Re- 
membering Santa Claus the Rest of 
the Year? The SRSCRY? 


¥ 


Such a Society could find much 
useful work. First of all, it should 
start with a survey to determine the 
extent of Santa Claus’s gifts and in- 
fluence throughout the nation. Prob- 
ably some polls of present public opin- 
ion of Santa should be taken, and be 
repeated monthly, to find whether peo- 
ple change their attitudes. Will they 
favor him in September but vote for 
someone else in November? The re- 
sults of the polls should be carefully 
recorded on graphs and charts, 

By that time the more thoughtful 





Santa’s graph. Why so generous? 


members of the Society undoubtedly 
would propose a series of fundamental 
questions. Is -there really a Santa 
Claus? Who is he? Where does he 
stay for 11 months of the year? (May- 
be it is his own fault we neglect him 
if he only advertises before Christ- 
mas!) Where does he get all this stuff 
he puts in stockings and under Christ- 
mas trees? Why does he leave so 
much in the USA and take so little to 
some other countries? 


I venture to guess that the So- 
ciety would find that the real Santa 
Claus is closely associated with the 
spirit of liberty, and that his ability to 
give is intimately connected with the 
productivity of a free people. This 
latter may account for the evidence of 
his peculiar generosity in America. 

The Society might find a resem- 
blance between the juvenile interest in 
“What’s Santa going to bring me?” 
around Christmastime, when Santa 
Claus is taken for granted, and the 
pressure groups’ and _ individuals’ 
“What’s in it for me?” attitude that 
comes to prevail when liberty has too 
long been taken for granted. 

And also the Society might learn, 
if it probed far enough, that Santa 
Claus, and the spirit of individual lib- 
erty, and all the blessings that are as- 
sociated with both of them, can finally 
be traced back to a Great Teacher who 
asked men to hold to faith in the dig- 
nity of their own souls. 
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The World 


, 7 ‘ > 
Europe s Christmas 
It will be brightest since the war ex- 


cept for the people of cold, hun- 
gry western Berlin 


England was Merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’"Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest 
ale; 
’"T was Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the 
year. 
—Sir Walter Scott 

Judged by Sir Walter’s standard, 
Christmas 1948 was hardly a merry one 
for austere England. But at least, for rich 
and poor alike, it was England’s happiest 
Yuletide since 1938, 

Shops offered a wider selection of 
Christmas gifts. Toys were plentiful. And 
—more important for underfed Britons— 
so was food. The government got into the 
Christmas spirit, too. It relaxed power 
restrictions to permit householders to 
decorate trees with “fairy lamps” (elec- 
tric lights) and it decreed a food bonus; 
four extra ounces of tea, two of fat, two 
of candy and an extra half-cent’s worth 
of ox-tongue. Although the latter hardly 
filled a drugstore sandwich, austerity had 
taught Britons to be thankful for small 
favors—especially edible ones. 

Chicken and Turkey, Too. Brit- 
ain faced an orange-less Christmas, but 
tangerines were plentiful—and high: 15¢ 
a pound. Poultry was in good supply too, 
but priced out of reach of the Bob Cra- 


chits of 1948. A chicken big enough to 
feed four cost $5 and up. Beef eaters 
dined on imported meat. Those with the 
price had turkey. 

The black markets sold all they 
could get. They offered one Buckingham- 
shire farmer who had 150,000 turkeys 
$1.10 a pound, live weight. (The official 
price was 60¢ a pound.) Some turkey 
farmers were asking and getting as high 
as $28 a bird. Most butchers were selling 
half and quarter birds to give as many 
families as possible a chance at a real 
Christmas feast. 

But for the very poor, Christmas 
dinner was just another drab, unexciting 
meal, with only unrationed fish, sausage, 
lamb chops and canned kidney pudding 
to choose from. 

Horse Steak for Dinner. A family 
able to eat out could visit a black market 
cafe and dine on prime old dobbin steak. 
Fight of ten horses sold in Britain this 
year wound up in black market butcher 
shops. 

But of one commodity hard-pressed 
England had a copious supply. There was 
Christmas spirit for all, from the richest 
man to the lowliest pauper, with only one 
exception. 

Feeling grim about the whole thing 
were the government charwomen—the 
Mrs. Mopps as they are called. They 
asked Sir Stafford Cripps for a 7.2¢-an- 
hour raise. He offered a minute *40¢. That 
made 10,000 Mrs. Mopps so angry they 
sent sacks of Christmas cards to Sir Staf- 
ford, reading: 

A happy Christmas and New Year 
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There is a Santa Claus. And the airlift is it for the kids of Berlin. (SEE: Christmas) 
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I wish for you, Sir Stafford, dear, 
From one whose Christmas couldn’t be 

leaner, 
An insulted government woman cleaner, 

To The East. Pere Noel, the French 
Santa Claus, was making the rounds 
again, but traveling light. And in Western 
Germany, St. Nicholas was back on the 
job, spreading some measure of good 
cheer to a conquered people. 

In all of Europe, only Berlin, caught 
in the middle of the cold war, faced a 
completely dismal Christmas. The Allied 
airlift continued to play Santa Claus for 
the 2 million people of western Berlin, 
as it has day after day for six months. 
Last week, as usual, it flew food, fuel and 
other essentials of life into the blockaded 
German capital. And Yank pilots, using 
big transports instead of magical rein- 
deer, managed to add a Christmas touch 
to their rugged job. In “Operation Santa 
Claus,” they flew in enough ice cream, 
cake and candy to make Yuletide a little 
brighter for 6,500 Berlin children. 


Dutch “‘Police Action” 


Even before Queen Wilhelmina prom- 
ised independence to her 72-million sub- 
jects in the Dutch East Indies, the people 
of one-fifth of those islands had that idea. 
Two days after V-J Day, the Republic of 
Indonesia (comprising most of Java and 
Sumatra, the richest part of the Indies) 
was set up. 

Its president, a 48-year-old Moslem, 
called Soekarno, was_a hero to the Indo- 
nesians, who called him “Mr. Freedom,” 
but the Dutch knew him as a trouble- 
maker. However, they kept the Queen’s 
promise by agreeing to accept a U.S. of 
Indonesia, to be set up Jan. 1, 1949, and 
pledged to cooperate with The Hague. 
But after a taste of Soekarno’s “coopera- 
tion,” the Dutch sent troops to slap him 
down in a “police action” in July 1947. 

Conciliators. Then the U.N. sent a 
good offices commission to Indonesia to 
try to settle differences. Early this month, 
the Dutch charged Soekarno was plan- 
ning an uprising on or about New Year’s 
Day. They broke off negotiations, ignored 
U.N., sent an army backed up by planes 
in a new “police action” against Soe- 
karno. They quickly captured the capital, 
Jogjakarta, and leading officers of the 
government, including “Mr. Freedom.” 

The U.S., shocked by the Dutch ac- 
tion, elected to play peacemaker at the 
Security Council in Paris. The obvious 
move would be a resolution condemning 
the Dutch attack as a threat to peace. The 
obvious obstacle: opposition by France 
and Britain, fearful of encouraging un- 
rest in their own colonial empires. 


Rival Establishments 


The oldest son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, head of the Church of Eng- 
land, was married last week—in a Ro- 
man Catholic church in London. 

The bridegroom was Henry Arthur 
Pears Fisher, 30; the bride was a blonde 
artist, Felicity Sutton, 26, a Catholic. 

Church of England law kept the 
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- Trains that pass in China. Ammunition 


bridegroom’s father, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
from attending the simple ceremony. Pres- 
ent were the Primate’s wife and their 
five sons. One of them was best man. 

Fisher did not become a Catholic 
but he signed an agreement that there 
would be no other religious ceremony and 
that any children would be reared as 
Catholics. 


Tax Burden 


For 10 years Mrs. Thomas Murdon 
of Covington, England, has had the job 
of giving the village’s public telephone 
booth a daily cleaning. But last week she 
talked of quitting. 

Reason: The government wants her 
to contribute 10¢ a week for national 
health insurance, That’s half of her pay. 


Bear Mauls Dragon 


Long ago, when emperors ruled 
China, it was the custom of His Imperial 
Highness, the “Son of Heaven,” to leave 
his Peking palace on Dec. 22, shortest 
day of the year, to pray to Shang-ti 
(God). 

The Emperor would climb to the top 
of a 150-foot marble tower, where he 
could look out over the red, yellow, blue 
and green tiled roofs of Peking’s tem- 
ples, palaces and mansions. Then he 
would kneel on a marble slab and be- 
seech Shang-ti to speed the return of the 
sun and the time for planting. 

This week, on the shortest day of 
1948, which the Chinese call the Year of 
the Rat, there was no emperor to pray 
for them, but the people of Peiping (for- 
merly Peking) begged Shang-ti to deliver 
them from an enemy at their gates. 

Red Toils. For Peiping was _ be- 
sieged by a victory-flushed Communist 
army. To direct its defense, the city had 
one of Chiang Kai-shek’s ablest generals, 
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moves up, refugees head back. (SEE: Bear) 


Fu Tso-yi. This 53-year-old trouble- 
shooter’s “Yellow River Bend Babies,” 
tough warriors from northwestern China, 
have been fighting battles for Chiang for 
21 years. No other Nationalist general 
has a better won-and-lost record in com- 
petition against Communists, Japs and 
warlords. But Fu’s luck seemed to have 
run out. 

For weeks, while other Nationalist 
armies lost battles to the north and to the 
south, Fu held his own, managed to keep 
open an 80-mile corridor from Peiping to 
Tientsin and the Gulf of Pohai. But as 
the Communists consolidated their gains, 
they threw stronger forces against Fu. 
Last week he was forced to withdraw his 
Peiping army behind the forbidden city’s 
grey, 60-foot thick, 50-foot high walls, 





Wide World 


The Fishers. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s son weds a Catholic. (SEE: Rival) 


built by Kublai Khan. The Communists 
put eight columns, each of 15,000 to 
20,000 men, around Peiping, held seven 
more in reserve. 

The Reds aren’t likely to bombard 
the beautiful 30-century-old center of 
Chinese culture. They don’t have to. They 
need only be patient, starve out Peiping, 
take the city by default, Gen. Fu might 
well anticipate that. His motto is: “Bread 
is better than the songs of birds.” 

Last Mile. With Peiping all but 
taken, the Communists drove closer to 
Nanking, Chiang’s capital. Last week the 
Nationalists gave up their outflanked de- 
fense anchor at Pengpu and retreated 
south 78 miles to Chushien. That’s only 
30 miles north of the Yangtze river, last 
natural barrier on the road to Nanking. 

If Chiang’s troops had the will to 
fight they might make a stand at the 
Yangtze. But the morale of the tired Na- 
tionalist troops is as poor as their battle 
record. A correspondent for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor rode a troup train 
out of Pengpu, overheard one soldier tell 
another: “When we fight, our captain 
goes to bed. If we are losing, he runs 
away. If we win, he reports to his com- 
manding officer and gets a prize. All he 
thinks about is graft.” 


Bonnie Prince Charlie 


Mrs. Alexander Feakes, member of 
the ration board of the Borough of West- 
minster, walked into the office of Buck- 
ingham Palace, clutching a small black 
bag. She fumbled in it, fished out a green 
ration book and small bottles of cod liver 
oil and orange juice. These are gifts 
which austere Britain makes to every 
baby, be he of humble birth or, like Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s son, of royal parentage 
with a blood line going back to Chatle- 
magne. 

Her mission over, Mrs. Feakes 
floated back to her grubby office to tell 
and retell the greatest thrill of her life. 
Shortly, a small black automobile wheeled 
into the palace grounds, Out stepped 
John ‘Stanley Clare, Westminster’s regis- 
trar of births, immaculate in black suit, 
black tie. He went into the Palace with a 
battered red register under his arm. In it, 
as entry 492, the Duke of Edinburgh re- 
corded the birth of his one-month, two- 
day-old son who may one day be his King. 

Blossoms. All morning the Palace 
staff kept busy with preparations for the 
christening ceremony in the music room, 
a huge first-floor chamber with gold and 
white walls and blue pillars. On crimson 
velvet in the center of the room, they set 
up a baptismal font, a hand-me-down 
from the days of Queen Victoria. Around 
it they stacked banks of white and blue 
flowers: Christmas roses, heather and 
myrtle grown from sprigs of Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding bouquet. 

In mid-afternoon, King George, 53 
last week, greeted 50 invited guests. At- 
tired in formal morning dress, he showed 
no sign of the leg ailment which has kept 
him confined for weeks. 

His Majesty, the baby, entered in the 
arms of nurse Helen Rowe, who marched 
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in as stately as any queen in her crisp 
blue-and-white uniform. She placed the 
baby in the arms of his 18-year-old aunt, 
Princess Margaret, one of eight god- 
parents.* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, officiated, wearing the 
golden cape and miter of his office as Pri- 
mate of All England. When he called out, 
“Name this child,” Princess Margaret 
answered: “Charles Philip Arthur George 
of Edinburgh.” The Archbishop baptized 
the child with water from the River Jor- 
dan and spoke briefly. Eight bright-eyed 
choir boys sang Holy, Holy, Holy and O, 
Worship The King. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie** as admir- 
ing Britons call him, “behaved wonder- 
fully” at his first big show. Except for a 
gurgle or two, he slept through it all. 
Finally, nurse Rowe lugged him back to 
his cradle and his elders retired to an 
adjoining room for tea and cake. 


*Others were King George, Queen Mary, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven, Lady 
trabourne, David Bowes-Lyon, Queen Elizabeth’s 
brother. Absent: King Haakon VII of Norway, 
Prince George of Greece. 


**The original Bonnie Prince Charlie was 
Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir of the House 
of Stuart, as colorful a character as ever climbed 
into a suit of armor. Like his father, James Ed- 
ward Francis Stuart, “The Old Pretender,” Prince 
Charles spent most of his life in a vain fight to 
win the throne of England. In 1745, ‘““The Young 
Pretender’ came out of exile in France, got him- 
self proclaimed James VIII of Scotland and in- 
vaded England at the head of an army of Scottish 
Highlanders. Charlie took a beating, sneaked back 
to France, lived out the rest of his life on the con- 
tinent. 
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Wine, Woman and So Long 


With unsteady hand, Sanroku Izumi- 
yama, Tokyo man of distinction and Ja- 
pan’s Finance Minister, refilled his cup 
with sake, fiery rice wine. 

Most of his dinner guests, members 
of the Diet (parliament), had left to at- 
tend a night session debate on an Izumi- 
yama budget bill. But a few lingered 
with their tipsy host. 

One guest, Mrs. Harue Yamashita, 
47, Diet member, suggested that it might 
be wise if izumiyama made an appear- 
ance in the Diet. The Finance Minister, 
who is in his 50’s, leered. “I don’t care 
about the budget. I love you.” 

He lunged groggily for Mrs. Yama- 
shita, embraced her. She slapped him. He 
bit her on the chin. Mrs. Yamashita 
swished out of the room, went straight to 
the Diet, got the floor, accused the Fi- 
nance Minister of insulting her. “Must 
I,” she cried, “bear such a shame?” 

Hon. Bum’s Rush. Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida, who promised when he 
took office in October to abolish the Japa- 
nese weakness for “scandal” in govern- 
ment, called a dawn Cabinet meeting. Be- 
fore it ended, Izumiyama resigned. Twelve 
hours later, he also resigned his seat in 
the Diet, promised: “I’m not going to 
drink another drop—for at least a day.” 

Meanwhile, the press began hound- 
ing Yoshida’s Communications Minister, 
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Elizabeth & son. Orange juice, cod liver oil and eight godparents. (SEE: Bonnie) 





International 
Izumiyama. “I’m not going to drink an- 
other drop.” (SEE: Wine, Woman) 


Tokuya Furihata, charging he was one of 
the Diet members bribed by mine owners 
in 1947 in an unsuccessful effort to de- 
feat a coal nationalization bill. If the 
charge could be proved, the chances were 
Yoshida’s government was done for. 


Join the Army 
Maj. Gen. G. W. Richards of the 


British army hopes Marshal Stalin will 
continue his attacks on the Western Pow- 
ers. Said the general last week: “When 
he criticizes us, he’s the best recruiting 
sergeant we have.” 


Hitler’s Sergeant Major 


One of the toughest soldiers in Kai- 
ser Wilhelm’s army was Sergeant Major 
Max Amann, a dwarf with the head of a 
giant. The men of his platoon hated his 
brutal guts. All except one—Corp. Adolf 
Hitler, who admired Amann’s ruthless 
efficiency. 

World War I cost Amann an arm. 
After he got out of the hospital he took 
a job as a petty clerk in a bank in his 
home town, Munich. But when Hitler 
formed his party Amann came in on the 
ground floor, received membership card 
No. 3. 

In 1923 Hitler made his old sergeant 
business manager of the Nazi Party and 
publisher of its newspaper, Volkischer 
Beobachter, Amann _ paid _ starvation 
wages, demanded a sensational sheet. 
When Alfred Rosenberg, another pioneer 
Nazi, argued for a newspaper to educate 
party members, Amann snarled: “I spit 
on the members: business comes first.” 

In the early days, Amann was Hit- 
ler’s meal ticket. Der Fuehrer-to-be’s 
chief income was the money he received 
for writing editorials for Amann’s news- 
paper. 

Mein Kampf. When Hitler decided 
to write a book, Amann encouraged him, 
lined up orders, pep-talked his boss until 
the job was done. Hitler selected a pon- 
derous title, Four and a Half Years of 
Struggle Against Lies, Stupidity and 
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Cowardice. It was Amann who persuaded 
him to call it Mein Kampf (My Struggle). 

The first edition came out in June, 
1925, and sold 23,000 copies. Later edi- 
tions, polished by a ghost writer, sold 
around the world. By 1942 Amann had 
marketed more than five million copies in 
Germany alone and taken a large slice of 
the $3 million royalties. 

Success. Amann also parlayed Volk- 
ischer Beobachter into a whopping suc- 
cess, He developed it from a weekly to a 
thriving daily, blackmailed advertisers, 
pressured subscribers. Then, with Hitler’s 
blessing, he took over 1,000 German 
newspapers by financial juggling and out- 
right thievery. Amann boasted that the 
German newspaper industry was “as im- 
portant as I. G. Farbenindustrie.” He was 
right. I. G. Farben, the great chemical 
combine, gave Hitler the power to wage 
war; Amann’s newspapers gave him the 
greater power over men’s minds. 

Arrogant and greedy, Amann stepped 
on big Nazi toes, earned the contempt of 
his party colleagues. But Hitler’s confi- 
dence in him saved his neck. Amann kept 
the Nazi treasury bulging, fattened his 
own bank account. In 1934 he earned 
100,000 marks. By 1942 his income had 
soared to 3.8 million marks. 

When the Nazi empire collapsed, 
Amann faked suicide, hid for a month 
until he was captured near Berchtes- 
gaden. Because none of his crimes in- 
volved foreign nationals, he escaped the 
gallows, the fate of many lesser Nazis. 

Last fortnight he was brought to 
trial before a Munich denazification 
court. The sentence, stiffest possible un- 
der U.S. zone law: 10 years in labor 
camp, confiscation of all but 5,000 of his 
remaining 500,000-mark fortune. 


International 
Amann. “I spit on the members; busi- 
ness comes first.” (SEE: Hitler’s) 
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The World and Us 


Footholds of Free Enterprise 


One point is emphasized in the 
European Recovery Program. 

It is the importance, for the 
United States, of saving at least the 
western fringe of that continent for 
the free enterprise system. Americans 
are disposed to agree that, almost re- 
gardless of the cost involved, commu- 
nism must be held back from France 
and Italy, Scandinavia, the Low Coun- 
tries and Western Germany. 


This is a defensive attitude 
and the reasons behind it are not pri- 
marily military. It is realized that if 
Western Europe adopts communism it 
will be far more difficult for Ameri- 
cans to maintain either their-political, 
their commercial or even their reli- 
gious institutions. 

We tend to forget that a church 
is as much a symbol of free enterprise 
as is a private shop, or farm. Com- 
munism is simply a system under 
which the government controls all hu- 
man activities. There are some activi- 
ties, such as the choice of a home, an 
occupation, a church or a fraternal or- 
ganization, which every liberty-loving 
man wants to make for himself. All 
these activities are forms of enterprise, 
and Americans intend that they shall 
remain free from dictation. 


The Marshall Plan is popular 
because it supports free enterprise in 
this broad sense, among like-minded 
people in Western Europe. The rea- 
soning behind this program is so 
sound that it should be applied to 
China also. 

In some respects the Chinese are 
more like Americans than are the peo- 
ple of any other country. The Chinese, 
like ourselves, love liberty and are de- 
voted to free enterprise. There is 
scarcely a town of any size in the 
United States which does not have its 
Chinese laundrymen, its Chinese res- 
taurants, its Chinese merchants who 
represent the best of what we mean by 
“small business.” They work hard for 
small profits. They are diligent, honest 
and law-abiding. 


The Chinese in China, as I know 
from having traveled right across that 
great country, are like the Chinese 
here. But they have suffered terribly, 
in China, from years of misgovern- 
ment and war. It is because they have 
suffered so that the Chinese are now 
turning to communism. 

America cannot afford a Marshall 
Plan for all of China. But neither can 


by Felix Morley 
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Mme. Chiang. Any help for her land? 


we afford to let all China go Com- 
munist by default. If that happens we 
shall have lost the war in the Far East 
as well as in Europe. If all China goes 
Communist, then Japan and India and 
Southeast Asia will eventually follow. 

At present our policy towards 
China is uncertain. We want to help 
the Chinese, but not to the extent of 
giving great sums to the Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. Some 
of our officials talk vaguely of helping 
a “coalition” government in which 
Chinese Communists would partici- 
pate. 

As the story of Czechoslovakia 
should have taught us, that policy 
would be fatal. Any government in 
which Communists participate is, be- 
fore long, a government in which Com- 
munists dominate. 


But there is, happily, a possible 
solution to the very success of the 
Communist armies in China. Just be- 
cause the Reds have taken over so 
much of the country we could afford 
to support the Chinese Nationalists in 
the area they are still defending. In 
return for such aid the Nationalist 
government would not merely accept, 
but would welcome American direc- 
tion and advice. 

If it is important to hold a fringe 
of Western Europe for free enterprise, 
it is at least equally important to do 
the same for Southern China. Indeed, 
to defend the one, and not the other, 
would in the long run probably mean 
the loss of both. 
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S, what if there are curtains on 


the windows and suppose these kids do 
like flowers . . . that don’t mean they 
aren’t soldiers!” 

Not too grammatically, but with the 
firm conviction of a man who knows, 
rugged, ex-raider M/Sgt. Gail Belmont 
sounded off at Camp Pickett, Va., last 
week on the nation’s new Army. 

Like many another battle-tried non- 
com assigned to guide draftees through 
one of eight kindergartens for war, Bel- 
mont first had to gulp before swallowing 
the Army’s new schemes for making fight- 
ing men out of civilians. 

It hadn’t been easy for men like 
Belmont to substitute the title “gentle- 
men” for “lunkheads.” Nor to convert a 
vocabulary—ideal for driving GI’s into 
German machine-gun nests in France— 
into a please-and-thank-you patter, just 
to get raw newcomers to lift their rifles 
out of Virginia’s red mud clay. 

“Now take Pennise, Almekinder and 
Chantra. Sure, they’re dumb. All recruits 
are dumb. But they’re no dumber than 
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By JOHN GERRITY 


the recruits of “42 and °43—and those 
men made pretty good soldiers. 

“Maybe people think we’re molly- 
coddling these men. In a way we are. But 
so far this kindness stuff seems to have 
paid off. How will it work in combat? 
That’s for somebody else to say.” 

The three draftees whom Belmont 
singled out—John Pennise, Carl Alme- 
kinder and Herman Chantra of Roches- 
ter, N.Y.—are typical of thousands of 
25-year-olders now in basic training 
under the nation’s third peacetime draft. 
Pennise was a chicken farmer, Alme- 
kinder, a bus driver, and Chantra, a 
carpenter. Chantra had served in the 
Merchant Marine during the war, and 
was the only one of the three who had a 
taste of military training before Nov. 9. 

Like most draftees, these upstate 
New Yorkers did not want to join the 
Army. All had been earning good money 
and 21 months in uniform posed difficult 
problems for their personal future. 
















“Why us? Who are we mad at? Are 
we going to war, or aren't we?” Their 
questions were—and are—characteristic. 
To answer them required understanding 
self-appraisal; an honest effort to recon- 
cile their ingrained principles of freedom 
with the “foreign” idea of peacetime 
military service. It required some under- 
standing of the powerful forces which 
already dominate Eastern Europe and 
much of Asia, posing grave dangers to 
the Free World and free people. But, 
even with five of their eight weeks of 
training behind them last week, many of 
the answers were lacking. “It still doesn’t 
seem real,” said Pennise, “for this to be 
happening to me.” 

Because the men responsible for 
defending the U.S.—Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
training chief, and Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Hanley Jr., chief of recruiting, for exam- 
ple—knew that such doubts would plague 
men like Pennise and their families is one 
of the basic reasons for the “new” Army. 
Peace-loving people do not readily accept 
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and support large standing armies. But if 
those who foot the bills and those who 
serve can understand the whys and where- 
fores of that Army, acceptance comes 
easier. 

That is why on Nov. 9, the first day 
of their military lives, these Rochester 
men heard camp commander Maj. Gen. 
Robert C. Macon say: 

“You have come into the service at a 
time when your country needs you 
greatly. There are forces in the world 
that would eliminate our way of life... . 
The U.S. is the only power .. . capable 
of stopping those forces.” 

And later that day, as they sat in 
Camp Pickett’s reception center, they got 
their first glimpse of the Army’s new 
face. From lst Sgt. Francis Skanny they 
learned that blind obedience to appar- 
ently senseless orders was out. Gone, too, 
were badgering, blustering officers -and 
non-commissioned officers. “Explain and 
lead” had replaced “Move out, stupid!” 

Ten minutes later Pennise, Alme- 
kinder and Chantra, newest members of 
the 17th Airborne division—not just 
serial numbers, but citizens in service— 
filed into a pre-pack room. There in a 
line, indistinguishable from any wartime 
brand, they got everything from tooth- 
brushes to ponchos. 


Dishes and drapes 


Then they ate. But not from the mess- 
kits or sectionalized trays of World War 
Il. The new Army serves its meals on 
home-like china; not in a mess hall, but 
in a dining hall—and it’s prepared not 
by a mess sergeant, but a mess steward. 

Then the old Army asserted itself. 
The draftees and volunteer enlistees (all 
distinction ends once they have left the 
reception center) got their first taste of 
“hurry up and wait.” They filed into a 
dispensary for x-rays, physical check-ups 
and immunization shots against major 





Chosen few. Stiff physical exams weed out 72% of the men on draft board lists. 
But poultryman Pennise, being x-rayed here, was just what Army medicos ordered. 





— diseases. When that was over Pennise, 
Almekinder’ and Chantra were taught 
how to take care of the dearest friends 

e any peacetime soldiers will ever have— 

ir their beds. 

c. Next morning at 5:30 the new Army 

2 arose to the old Army reveille (they still 

1 blow the bugle) and entered into the 

mn most vaunted miracle of the armed serv- 

e ices. Down a labyrinth of wooden-railed 

r aisles they picked up 71 articles of cloth- 

h ing worth $231.79 and emerged at the 

d end dressed like soldiers. Sure, they 

* sagged badly at the shoulders, tripped 

t. over too-long pants and lost their hands 

if in over-sized sleeves. But not for long. 

rf If “spit and polish” earmarked the 

7 smart, pre-war soldier, creased pants and 

- natty Ike-jackets are the trademark of 
the nation’s new civilian Army. For 

- before a man gets out of the clothing 

y, shed he is measured and fitted so care- 

s, fully that it would take a wise top ser- 

3 geant to tell the rawest recruit from a 

1- 10-year veteran. 

e Well outfitted and clothed, and 

. equipped with an M-1 rifle (it’s still a 

. ; cardinal sin to drop it or to call it a Take your pick, son. Preference blanks, “learning ability” tests, and friendly 

yt (Continued on page 22) chats with officers will fit newly-shorn draftee Chantra into right Army slot. 
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Homework. After hot shower, draftees Almekinder, Pennisse and Chantra return to their steamheated barracks to study. Offi- 
cers patiently persuade them to do so, and insist that they write letters to Mom and consult General over personal problems. 


They made the pants too long. But draftees get them quickly altered to size by 
presenting chit at tailor shop. In new Army, professional tailors measure all. 
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Army (continued ) 


“gun”), the New Yorkers were ready to 
start their 320 hours of training. 

Like all recruits, they were carefully 
screened, took aptitude tests, discussed 
civilian occupations and service prefer- 
ences with NCO’s. Unlike the old days 
when undertakers almost automatically 
became tank drivers and accountants 
“bazooka-men,” the new Army has a 
fixed policy: Put a man in a job which 
his abilities indicate he can do best. If 
a recruit disagrees with his immediate 
superiors choice of his specialty, there’s 
almost no limit to his right of appeal. 
Many an old hand still shakes his head 
when he hears the most astounding com- 
munique of this or any other army: 

“The Commanding General directs 
all those whose military or personal prob- 
lems have not been satisfactorily solved 
to present their problems to him for fur- 
ther consideration.” 

For four days recruits undergo these 
aptitude tests, between lectures on sani- 
tation, first aid, military courtesy, care 
and nomenclature of the rifle—all old 
stuff to GI’s but a bewildering maze to 
youngsters, most of whom have never 
heard a shot fired in anger. 


After “basic”’ 


From the second to the seventh week 
the men are drilled in the simplest funda- 
mentals: close order drill; short over- 
night hikes; rifle firing and some ele- 
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mentary maneuvers, mostly squad and 
platoon formations. The eighth and final 
week is devoted to review and grading. If 
a recruit is judged satisfactory he can 
plan on moving on to his next post, get 
a $5 raise in pay to $80 and wait for 
orders which may: 

1. Send him to an advanced military 
unit either here or abroad. (This will 
happen to most draftees.) 

2. Go to an Army school, such as 
artillery or signal. 

3. Transfer to the training center’s 
“leadership” school, later to become part 
of the permanent training personnel. 

4. Go to an officer candidate school. 
Few will do this since they must agree 
to spend 24 additional months in service 
after being commissioned. 

Throughout the eight weeks of train- 
ing nearly as much time is devoted to the 
development of a recruit’s character as 
a citizen as is to his development as a 
soldier. From the first day he is urged 
to write letters home. For the first three 
weeks attendance at church services is 
almost obligatory. (If a draftee does not 
want to attend church he must report 
for an hour-long lecture on citizenship. ) 

Nor has the lighter side of soldier- 
ing been overlooked. Dances and recrea- 
tional facilities are provided at each of 
the eight training centers*. After the 


*Camp Pickett, Blackstone, Va.; Fort Jackson, 
Columbia, S.C.; Camp Breckinridge, Morganfield, 
Ky.; Camp Chaffee, Fort Smith, Ark.; Fort Riley, 
Juncti n City, Kan.; Fort Ord, Monterey, Cal.; 
— Dix, Trenton, N.J.; Fort Knox, Fort Knox, 

a 
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three-week quarantine is over, recruits 
can get weekend passes (each training 
week lasts 40 hours; Saturdays and Sun- 
days off and no overtime). Camp post 
exchanges sell beer. And even the most 
ardent Army public relations officer ad- 
mits “there might be a little poker play- 
ing from time to time.” 

Yet, despite the efforts of command- 
ing officers to keep morale of draftees 
and training personnel at a high level, 
factors beyond their control often have 
the reverse effect. 


For a price 


Patriotism, apparently, does not ex- 
tend beyond Camp Pickett’s gates. The 
merchants and landlords of nearby Black- 
stone, Va., are gouging the service men. 
Three days after the camp was reac- 
tivated milk rose from 18¢ to 26¢ a quart. 
Tiny furnished rooms with paper-board 
walls, not much better than foxholes, 
rent for $25 a month, and apartments 
bring up to $175. New heels cost 60¢ for 
civilian shoes; $1.50 for military shoes. 
Army officials say such gypping prevails 
in all camp towns. 

Moreover, officers had trouble keep- 
ing Pickett draftees happy in the ram- 
shackle quarters, still half covered with 
peeling camouflage paint, that are scat- 
tered over the 46,000-acre compound. 

And their job was made doubly hard 
last fortnight when 25-year-olders like 
Pennise, Almekinder and Chantra, who 
had convinced themselves that they were 





Pathfinder, U.S. Army 
Recreation. Camp Pickett’s draftees never parachute from planes, but they learn how it’s done by bulling with vets over the 
service club’s piano. They get other off-duty fun from 20¢ movies, dances with Chaperone Club girls, and fast Ping-pong games. 


needed, read of the sharp curtailment in 
the expected number of draftees to be 
called up in January and February. It 
was only natural for these men—older 
than the average volunteer enlistees—to 
resent having to share in an activity 
which may be even more sharply trimmed. 

President Truman’s drastic cuts in 
the military budget seemed to refute 
such utterances as: “Our country is the 
natural target of these forces and the one 
at which they will strike when ready.” 
This bewilderment last week threatened 
to grow. For a review of Army strength 
in the light of Truman’s 667,000 Army 
produced some startling facts: 

ee Draftees in January and Feb- 
ruary will swell the Army from its present 
strength of 632,000 to 647,000. 

e@ @ Net increases in ranks from vol- 
unteer enlistments, now averaging 10,000 
a month, would push the Army to its 
estimated strength of 667,000 by about 
March 1. 

Result: The Army would then have 
to either stop drafting or limit enlist- 
ments to merely offset retirements. 

But until this occurs—and Chairman- 
elect Carl Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee thinks Congress may 
boost the military budget above Truman’s 
figure—draftees like Pennise, Almekinder 
and Chantra will keep on sloughing 
through the mud of confidence courses 
(old Army: obstacle courses); learning 
to fight the “new” way—always sure that 
they as “gentlemen-soldiers” are our 
“vreatest insurance for peace.” 
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TALK OF A REAL RECESSION OR DEPRESSION in 1949 is out the window for many of 


the nation's leading economists, but they are already filling note- 
books about 1949 as the "year of readjustment." 


A FULL-FLEDGED DEPRESSION--a 10-year affair on the 1929 model—-would cost the 
U.S. $800 billion, or three times the present national debt, says Vice 
Chairman Leon Keyserling of the President's Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee. This figure represents the difference between the estimated 
national income during 10 years of depression and 10 prosperous years 
of normal growth. 


FIGURED THAT WAY, a real depression would cost twice as much as the U.S. spent 
in World War II. Hence, Keyserling thinks the U.S. can well afford to 


spend money and plan to prevent an economic disaster that would cost 
as much or more than war itself. 


A BUSINESS SETBACK serious enough to be called a depression would mean a 10% 
break in the price level, a 15% to 20% drop in total production and 
unemployment for 6,000,000 or more workers. 


peak levels during the first half with a mildly discernible downward 
trend; and this trend is expected to reverse itself in the second half 
as new inflationary forces come into play. 


1949 PROFITS will be smaller and selling harder. But businessmen may lose as 
much by trimming sails too close too soon as by continuing to expand 
when the barometer clearly shows the market is leveling off. (SEE: 
Business Readjustment: 1949.) 


SOME STOCK MARKET TIPSTERS are advising smart traders to buy at December's 
closing prices in anticipation of a "suckers' bull market" in 1949. 
The idea is: substantial investors, aware of cyclical trends, will not 
buy enough to send stocks up, while "the little people" will be per- 
suaded by earnings and dividend reports to go in when they might bet- 
ter stay on the sidelines. 


WITH THE POWER INDUSTRY expanding at top speed and placing orders that can not 
be filled for two to five years, inereased demands for power are off- 
setting increases in generating capacity. 

FEW AREAS will have adequate power reserves to meet emergencies this winter. 
Except in the Pacific Northwest and the Southeast, they will be suf- 
ficient by the end of 1951, barring droughts. 


LINOLEUM SHORTAGES will end within six months. Stocks of heavy industrial and 
commercial grades are now on hand to cover orders, and dealer inven- 
tories are short only a few kinds of residential linoleum and linole- 
um—type floor coverings (felt base). 


MOTOR TRUCKS, except light models, are in a buyers' market and 1949 production 
will be cut 10% to 15% below the 1,354,000 produced in 1948. 


ORANGE JUICE FREEZING PLANTS are springing up rapidly in Florida. Food company 
agents are ready to place contracts for more frozen juice than they - 
can get, while fresh oranges go begging and the state's citrus depres-— 
sion is hitting its hardest year. Growers' take has dropped from $236 
million in 1945-6 to somewhere around $30 million this year. 








large plant now under construction at Camden, S.C., is completed. 
Orlon can be made silk-like or wool-like and is expected to be as well 
known in a few years as nylon and rayon. Uses: rainwear, umbrella 
fabrics, outdoor jackets, sports clothing, woven lingerie, window 
drapes and shades, awnings, tents, outdoor furniture, marine ropes 

and sails. 





Oe eee eee eS- 


Parking for Smaller Cities. It deals with every phase of the parking 
problem: quick remedies, parking meters, land acquisition for off- 
street parking and long-term cooperation by customers, business and 
city authorities. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Readjustment: 1949 


In Syracuse, N.Y., last week, 2,400 
employes of the Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. got a preview of what a U.S. de- 
pression could mean. 

At one stroke, 500 workers on the 
second shift had been laid off. The rest 
were following gradually. President H. 
Paul Nelligan said the layoff owed partly 
to inventory-taking and re-tooling for 
1949 models, partly to a crushing setback 
appliance makers and sellers were ex- 
periencing all over the U.S. after nine 
months of record-breaking sales. But the 
workers knew there was uncertainty as to 
when they would be recalled. 

What Christmas cheer they could 
muster grew from the fact that new jobs 
were not hard to find. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, more than 1,900 
unemployment compensation claims had 
been filed in the first half of December 
and the rate was still rising. Here, too, 
hardest hit were appliance company 
workers. And, said a spokesman for Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co., more layoffs would 
come in January. Reasons: the Govern- 
ment’s curb on installment buying and 
supply’s catching up with demand. 

Cushioned. Nevertheless, Cleveland 
reported more people employed in De- 
cember than in November. Extra Christ- 
mas sales-help accounted for some of this. 
But many workers let out by layoffs in 
three industries—electrical, auto and au- 
tomotive parts and fabricating metals— 
also were finding permanent jobs. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
released 600 in San Diego. Stamford and 
Greenwich, Conn., called a meeting of 
labor and civic leaders to fight unemploy- 





Acme 


Powel Crosley. Why use a battleship to 
cross a river? (SEE: Longies) 
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ment in that area. Already there were 
1,700 persons looking for jobs in the two 
towns. 

Luxury buying had slumped in most 
department stores, but toy sales and gift- 
buying went merrily on at a rate equal- 
ling last year’s record. The men’s cloth- 
ing industry took a wallop, the worst sea- 
sonal decline since 1939. Some total shut- 
downs were expected until present inven- 
tories were disposed of. The anticipated 
Christmas rush for shirts, neckties and 
men’s clothing had not developed. 

But while bankers were pointing 
with alarm to some possible future trou- 
ble spots, business leaders and Govern- 
ment officials stubbornly persisted in 
their rosy views about what was taking 
place. 

Analyses. Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills: The 
boom is leveling off, the pattern changing, 
competition increasing, but no material 
recession is in sight. Government Euro- 
pean Recovery purchases probably will 
offset any decrease in other directions. 

Treasury Secretary John Snyder: 
Present business apprehensions are un- 
sound, since there are severe shortages in 
steel and other metals; labor shortages 
remain a problem; many new products 
and demands for services await a more 
adequate supply of basic materials and 
labor. 

Dr. Leonard Spangenberg, vice pres- 
ident of Babson Statistics Organization, 
told Atlanta businessmen their city prob- 
ably can expect another year of good 
business, but warned that “long periods 
of above-normal business are inevitably 
followed by periods of depression.” 

Only superficial interpretation could 
make scattered conditions of this kind 
look like the beginning of a substantial 
recession. The prediction most experts 
seemed likeliest to bet on: 1949 would go 
down in history not as a year of depres- 
sion butesf readjustment. (See Looking 
Ahead, opposite page). 


Longies & Pithy Words 


Homespun multimillionaire Powel 
Crosley put on his long underwear last 
week and attended a New York cocktail 
party to celebrate the debut of his 1949 
cars. 

The cars safely landed on newspaper 
auto-editors’ pages. But the underwear 
made headlines. When Crosley crossed 
his knees, it peeped at reporters from 
beneath his trouser-cuffs, furnishing just 
the right seasoning for the blunt frank- 
ness with which he talked for publica- 
tion. Here are some homespun quotes he 
unleashed: : 

@ @ Our models have a protruding 
nose and a bustle in the rear to make 
them look longer without changing their 
measurements. There’s just more air in- 
side and they look bigger. 

e @ You can’t sell the American, peo- 
ple on a small car. But my idea is there’s 
no sense using a battleship to cross the 
Hudson river. 

e e If four people can be carried in 
a car weighing one-third as much as an- 


Automatic Bookkeeper. A stee)- 
and-tape “think box” (biggest im- 
provement in the phone business 
since introduction of the dial sys- 
tem) was tested last week by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in Philadel- 
phia. Some day it. will do the work 
of thousands of white collar workers. 

The girl shown is splicing two 
tapes on which billing data are re- 
corded. The machine recognizes each | 
call, punches a tape recorder, “lis- 
tens” till the call ends, and codes 
time and charge. A twin machine de- 
codes the tape and prints the results 
for billing to subscribers. The 
“brain” adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides and applies one of eight for- 
mulas to figure out correct charges. 





other model there are some who would 
like to save the money involved. 

Modest Goal. Crosley pointed out 
that he does not aim to make a million 
cars a year, If Crosley Motors ever gets 
to the 150,000-a-year level, he’ll be happy. 
He has 50,000 cars slated for production 
in the next twelvemonth. During the year 
ending in July he sold 25,000. Total out- 
put of the four-cylinder midgets since his 
start in 1946 is 58,000. 


New Car, Better Buy 


Autos are a better buy today than 
ever before in the industry’s history, ac- 
cording to vice president M. E. Coyle of 
General Motors. These are the reasons 
he gave to a Congressional committee in- 
quiring into corporation profits: 

ee Inflation has pushed up prices 
on postwar cars dollarwise but car values 
have gone up too. 

e @ A 1929 Buick at manufacturer’s 
list price was $1,320 while today’s Chev- 
rolet is priced at $1,280. But today’s 
Chevrolet is superior in horsepower, 
speed, fuel economy and roominess to the 
1929 Buick. Z 

e @ In 1948 average disposable in- 
come per family had increased more than 
the increase in the prices of inexpensive 
cars. 
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Report on Secu rity 


America’s armed forces were racked 
to attention last week. The Hoover Com- 
mission, seeking best ways to revamp the 
Government’s executive branch, had got 
around to the admirals and generals. 

In a 686-page report of the Commis- 
sion’s 14-man “task force”* on defense 
reorganization there was a major gripe: 
All three services were guilty of trying 
to feed their voracious appetites in a 
vacuum, disregarding their place in the 
overall picture of national security, pay- 
ing more attention to traditional service 
loyalties than to the welfare of their 148 
million taxpaying bosses. 

Most immediate remedies offered by 
the business-suited task force: 

1. Centralization of power in the 
Secretary of Defense’s office so that the 
possibly biased plans and requests of the 
separate Army, Navy and Air Force Sec- 


supporting complaints and recommenda- 
tions. But there have been vital disagree- 
ments, too. Chiefly disputed was whether 
the defense setup might not be helped 
more by a sudden revolution rather than 
the slow evolution finally decided on. 

Task force chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, one of the chief authors of the 
year-old unification law, had quite nat- 
urally supported his brainchild as “basic- 
ally sound,” in need only of tightening 
up. And he knew his stand would have the 
outside support of Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal. As Navy Secretary, For- 
restal had assigned Eberstadt to the uni- 
fication job in the first place. 

However, former War _ Secretary 
Robert Patterson inserted a formal letter 
of dissent into the task force report. He 
asked that the present triple departmen- 
tal organization of the armed forces be 
abolished, and that the services be 
brought together under a single civilian 
secretary and one chief of staff. 

His reason was simple: Whether they 
acknowledge it or not, during World War 
{I the services had realized they could get 
nowhere independently, time after time 


mile, non-stop trip—by being refueled 
thrice in the air—and could have kept 
going even farther. 

That the Hoover group’s report 
seemed only to stimulate old squabbles 
made many serious observers wonder if 
to get real unification, to cure the mili- 
tary establishment’s divisive aches and 
pains for good, might take much sterner 
medicine than the doctors had just or- 
dered. 


Trial M arriage 


Defense Secretary Forrestal was al- 
ready busy with changes he hoped would 
help armed force unification pass muster 
in its present form. 

Last week, to bring ablest civilian 
and military opinion to bear on defense 
plans, he established what he called a 
“weapons system evaluation § group.” 
Probably headed by senior brass hats and 
scientists, it will survey and coordinate 
plans of individual services. 

Who’s The Groom? According to 
Forrestal, the plan would be the long 
hoped-for “marriage between civilian sci- 





James Doolittle 


Ferdinand Eberstadt 
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James Forrestal 


Medicine for the military. A few bitter pills had been prescribed, major surgery still might be needed. (SEE: Report) 


retaries may be effectively reviewed, ref- 
ereed and revised, 

2. More and better liaison between 
chiefs of staff and all other Government 
agencies involved in strategic planning 
—from the State Department all the way 
to the Weather Bureau. 

3. Improvement of all intelligence 
agencies so the military never again will 
come as close to blundering stupidly into 
war as it did earlier this year when an 
inaccurate intelligence report (possibly 
of non-existent Russian troop movements 
in Germany) almost set off the call for 
a total mobilization. 

Nudge or Jolt? Arrayed behind 
these points were hundreds of detailed, 

*One of the 22 task forces whose separate 
summary reports on Government activities will be 


considered for consolidation into the Hoover Com- 
mission’s final findings. 
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had accepted supreme commanders and 
worked as a single air-sea-land unit. Why 
not, then, make the integration official 
during peacetime? 

Air Blast. The other hot decision 
already was under fire. This was the re- 
fusal to recommend incorporation of the 
Navy’s air wing into the Air Force. It 
came exactly at the moment Tokyo raider 
James Doolittle, in a magazine article, 
was stridently explaining the necessity 
for such merger. 

At that, for advocates of the merger, 
the rejection itself wasn’t as bad as one 
of the report’s reasons: that land-based 
planes just couldn’t reach far-off targets 
the way carrier-borne planes could. Only 
a few days earlier the Air Force had 
announced that a standard, land-based 
B-50 Superfortress had completed a 9,400 


ence and the military.” But since the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff obviously were left 
in position to dominate the board, there 
was small doubt as to who would wear 
the pants in that marriage. 


The Draft-Proof Brain 


At least one scientist would take Sec- 
retary Forrestal’s weapons board plan 
(see above) with a large grain of salt. 

To the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s big, brainy, bearded Nor- 
bert Wiener the problem wasn’t how far 
scientists should be allowed to go in 
choosing arms for the military, It was 
much simpler: How far were scientists 
morally justified in helping create newer, 
more dreadful weapons in the first place? 

Two years ago Wiener, one of the 
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world’s outstanding authorities on com- 
puting and calculating machines—the 
kind that can aim guns, solve missile and 
tactical problems—curtly refused to di- 
vulge his research results to a military 
airplane manufacturer. If his work was 
to be used for killing—without his con- 
sent or counsel—he would keep it safely 
locked in his mind and files. 

This month, in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, Wiener re-afirmed this 
stand. And the military could be sure that 
many a fellow scientist was paying close 
heed. 

Puppet Pundits. “. . . It is clear,” 
wrote Wiener, “that the degradation of 
the position of the scientist as an inde- 
pendent worker and thinker to that of a 
morally irresponsible stooge in a science- 
factory has proceeded even more rapidly 
and devastatingly than I had expected. 

“The subordination of those who 
ought to think to those who have the ad- 
ministrative power is ruinous for the 
morale of the scientist, and quite to the 
same extent it is ruinous to the quality of 
the objective scientific output of the coun- 
Ws cae 

“In view of this, I still see no reason 
to turn over to any person, whether he 
be an army officer or the kept scientist of 
a great corporation, any results which I 
obtain if I think they are not going to be 
used for the best interests of science and 
humanity. . . . I intend to act on what 
seems to me to be the most reasonable 
basis.” 

Non-turn Keys. Stich rebellious, 
conscience-driven scientists as Norbert 
Wiener were not numerous. Were they 
important? Beside a naval construction 
dock in Virginia, America’s newest heavy 
cruiser, the USS Newport News, was 
ready to start a lifetime rehearsal for one 
big moment—when her 8-inch guns would 
belch steel at an enemy’s ships or planes. 
In that instant, no power nor armor could 
insure her survival without one more aid: 
The awesomely complex, array of com- 
puters designed—to aim her weapons 
with superhuman speed and accuracy— 
by the high-browed, soft-spoken col- 


leagues of N. Wiener, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


A-Bomb?2 


Unlike any other weapon, the atomic 
bomb just wouldn’t progress slowly— 
every one exploded so far had dwarfed its 
predecessor’s destructive power. 

If, at any point, the bomb had shown 
signs of reaching its limits then tests of 
it would almost certainly cease. Pluto- 
nium, at this point, is far too precious for 
practice. 

Last week the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission served quiet notice of bigger 
hooms to come. To ships and planes went 
a strict renewal of orders that had made 
the Pacific bomb-testing area around 
niwetok a forbidden “danger area” for 
the. past year. Just what the hinted-at new 
tests would reveal could only be guessed 
on the basis of remarks like the one made 
by an atomic veteran at Eniwetok tests 
earlier this year: “. . . this makes all the 
others look like harmless firecrackers.” 
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People and Places 


Traffic Jam. Williamsport, Pa.’s 
383-day no-traffic-fatalities record was 
saved when the coroner ruled that Al- 
bert Gardner, 68, who fell against a 
car fender and died, was the victim of 
a stroke. . . . Dean Shroyder, Akron, 
Ohio, picked up a deaf mute hitch- 
hiker, had a minor crash. The passen- 
ger jumped from the car, shouting 
“My God, I can talk!” . . . Charles 
Wagner, 47, Chicago, was struck by an 
automobile, got a ticket for jay-walk- 
ing. F 

House Hunt. Mrs. James Rain, 
30, and her 10 children were threat- 
ened with eviction from their one-room 
Irwin, Pa., home, because the owner 
was returning. . . . When a Boston 
street-widening project required de- 
struction of an $1l-a-month flat occu- 
pied by blind Mrs. Annie McNeil, 72, 
her daughter, son-in-law and five dogs, 
Mayor James M. Curley ordered work 
postponed until they found a new home. 


Odds and Ends. Maryland Ap- 
peals Judge Edward S. Delaplaine 
ruled it is not illegal in the Free State 
to call a man a screwball. . . . Carrie 
Cotter, Rochester, N. Y., celebrating 
her 103rd birthday, said her hobby 
was taking care of old people like her 
80-year-old sanitarium roommate... . 
Barbara Board, of the Boise City, 
Okla., draft board, transferred the 
draft board records of August H. 
Draft to the El Dorado, Kans., draft 
board. 

John Mauch found a wallet con- 
taining $19 hanging on a Christmas 
tree in Los Angeles, discovered it be- 
longed to Kenneth Hancock, Quilcene, 


international 


A memento for His Holiness. 
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A hand for a champ 


Wash., who lost it cutting down the 
tree. . . . When Anthony Navarino, 
Paterson, N. J., unemployed, offered 
his right eye for sale for $10,000 to 
give his family of five children a happy 
Christmas, he got instead many gifts 
and a steady job. ... The temperature 
hit 67 below at Snag, in the Yukon 
region. 


Crime Marches On. Flashing 
fancy badges, two strangers entered 
James Thomas’s Flushing, N.Y., home 
with a warning that “we understand 
you're going to be robbed.” Inside, 
they switched badges for guns, made 
off with $8,000 cash, $4,000 in jewelry. 
. - - George Lee Curry, 22, admitted 
stealing $500 from a. Franklin, Ind., 
bank, said he used $299.50 of it look- 
ing up his family tree... . John L. 
Sullivan, 51, the last uncaught mem- 
ber of the seven-man gang that staged 
a $2 million holdup in Chicago in 
1945, was captured in a Newark dime 
store by a woman store detective. He 
took a $12 electric razor. 


People. Returning to Turkey to 
become head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, His Holiness Athenagoras I 
(left) carried along a souvenir pic- 
ture of President Truman. . . . Otto 
Matthes, Philadelphia (above), cap- 
tured the 1948 National Open Indi- 
vidual Bridge championship at Miami. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, home 
from the U.N. meeting in Paris, dis- 
missed as “too silly for discussion” a 
recommendation by the Committee on 
Women in World Affairs that she be 


named to succeed Secretary of Stafe- 


George C. Marshall. ... Dorothy Ruth 
Sullivan, the late Babe Ruth’s adopted 
daughter, won a Las Vegas, Nev., di- 
vorce from Daniel J. Sullivan and im- 
mediately married Dominick Pirone, 
New York building contractor. 
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Health 


Mystery Paralysis 

A medical organization organized by 
laymen is a rarity. One such is the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society which 
met in New York last fortnight to survey 
its problems, which are many, and its 
clues to their solution, which are few. 

About 100,000 Americans, mostly be- 
tween 20 and 40 years, suffer from multi- 
ple sclerosis. It is on the increase both 
here and in Europe. Nobody knows why. 

The paralysis begins with symptoms 
like double vision, tremors, numbness, 
difficulty in walking, emotional disturb- 
ances. Sometimes it is arrested or dis- 
appears; in most cases it progresses 
toward total invalidism or death. 

The nature of the damage in multi- 
ple sclerosis, doctors do know: There is a 
gradual eating-away of parts of the fatty 
sheath called myelin which encases nor- 
mal nerve tissues. It is replaced with use- 
less scar tissue. 

Nerve-killer. But what does the 
eating-away—a virus, a spirochete, or 
perhaps some form of allergy? Doctors 
admit they have no sound idea, but some 
clues have been found: 

Certain kinds of vaccine from animal 
brain tissue, among them rabies vaccine, 
apparently can cause conditions resem- 
bling multiple sclerosis in animals. (Or- 
dinary vaccines, for diphtheria, smallpox, 
etc. do not.) 

Moving permanently to a warm, dry 
climate may arrest the disease, according 
to Dr. Tracy Putnam of Beverly Hills, 
Cal., a leader in sclerosis research and 
chairman of the Society’s medical board. 
He is sure the disease “in some sense” 


involves allergy, but no known anti- 
allergy drugs help. 
Multiple sclerosis victims show 


“startling” differences from normal peo- 
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Blind voyage. In six months, the doctor 
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ple in their emotional behavior, accord- 
ing to psychiatric research. They show 
an exaggerated willingness to be depend- 
ent, are over-cordial, often display less 
concern than might be expected. 

The Multiple Sclerosis Society thinks 
that, if it can raise $225,000 this year, it 
probably can muster the skilled medical 
scientific manpower necessary to dig out 
the basic facts about the disease. One 
hopeful project under way at Harvard: 
chemical research into the composition 
and behavior of myelin. 


A Pair of Scissors 


Since 1936, when Clarence Peddi- 
cord of Portland, Ore., was blinded by 
sulphur fumes from a refrigerator, he has 
waged the usual struggle of the sightless 
for a livelihood and a measure of happi- 
ness, 

Recently a top eye surgeon offered to 
perform, free, an operation which might 
enable him to see again. The blind man 
hitchhiked the 2,500 miles from Portland 
to the doctor’s New York clinic, where 
corneas from a dead man’s eyes were 
skillfully transplanted to Peddicord’s. 

Last fortnight, the doctor unwound 
part of the bandage from Peddicord’s 
eyes. Ecstatically happy, the patient saw 
sunlight streaming in from the window 
opposite. 

He also saw something else: a pair 
of scissors jabbing directly at his eye. 
Peddicord jerked his head backward. 

Brief Gleam. The abrupt motion 
caused a hemorrhage inside his eyes. In 
a moment Peddicord was blind again. 

The surgeon had been wielding the 
scissors merely to cut away the rest of 
the bandage. He told Peddicord, who 
earned his airplane passage back to Port- 
land by a television appearance after his 
misadventure, to come back in six months, 
The operation will be repeated, and Ped- 
dicord should get his sight back once 
again, 


History’s First Doctor 


The Greeks often are held to be the 
fathers of scientific medicine. But about 
5,000 years ago, when Athens was a tribal 
community, there lived in the Valley of 
the Nile a man who knew more about 
medicine than the Greeks learned until 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

Nobody knows his name, though he 
may have been the original of Imhotep, 
who is said to have built the Step Pyra- 
mid and was deified by the Egyptians as 
the god of healing. His knowledge of 
anatomy was advanced, he was a skilled 
surgeon, practiced dissection, and his 
clinical procedures make sense to modern 
doctors. 

Sometime toward the end of his ca- 
reer, this Egyptian M.D. wrote down what 
must have been the great surgical text- 
book of his time. He mentioned the brain, 
for the first time of which we have record. 
He referred to the circulation of the blood 
(not rediscovered until 1630 A.D.). In 
his case histories, he gave the names of 
diseases, the results of his examinations, 





The Bettmann Archive 
Egypt’s medical deity. His case-book 
was 15 feet long. (SEE: Doctor) 


diagnoses and treatments—in some cases 
not unlike those prescribed today. 

Time Jump. A thousand years later, 
an Egyptian scribe copied the textbook 
onto a papyrus more than 15 feet long. 
For some reason he was interrupted after 
describing 48 cases (beginning at the 
head and working down), and left one 
roll of the papyrus blank. Afterward he, 
or another scribe, resumed copying—but 
from another text, which told how to 
“expel the wind of the pest” and “trans- 
form an old man into a youth of 20.” 

Science to Magic. Subsequently, 
an Egyptian quack got hold of the papy- 
rus, used its incantations for treating 
demon-afflicted villagers. When he died, 
the papyrus, already ages-old, was buried 
beside him in his rock tomb near Thebes. 

There, safe from men and weather, it 
remained for 34 millenniums—a period 
reaching from the migrations of the He- 
brews to the American Civil War. Then 
thieves rifled the tomb, and eventually 
sold the papyrus to Edwin Smith, pioneer 
American Egyptologist. The oldest scien- 
tific manuscript in existence thus made 
entry into the U.S. 

At Smith’s death, his daughter gave 
the papyrus to the New York Historical 
Society. Last month, it came to its final 
resting place, the extensive scientific li- 
brary of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. Daily since then it has been exam- 
ined by visiting doctors, who see in it one 
of the rootlets from which the mighty 
plant of medical knowledge has grown. 
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Religion 


All Is Not Gold... 


Around church circles in France 
went a strange complaint. The Sabbath 
was being kept too well by too many sin- 
ners—of one specialized kind: thieves. 
Officials uncharitably suspected they came 
to church not for salvation, but simply to 
case the joint. Cathedral thefts were be- 
coming a real problem. 

Last week the French Fine Arts Ad- 
ministration tried talking to these light- 
fingered churchgoers in a natural but odd- 
seeming way. They issued a special ser- 
mon-announcement, Its purpose: to ask 
that thieves appraise their loot more care- 
fully before taking it. Many precious 
church items, probably mistaken for gold, 
had been stolen only to be cast away 
when it was discovered they were plated, 
had only historical value. In case this 
stumped the thieves, the Administration 
even offered to do the appraising. 


Cloud in Israel 


After centuries of persecution, the 
Jewish dream of a homeland had become 
a reality—and promptly developed toler- 
ance troubles of its own. 

In Israel, minor political-religious 
factions pressed the government for laws 
that would make Judaism the new state’s 
“only” religion and give its rules consti- 
tution-like predominance over democrati- 
cally enacted laws. Moreover, the reli- 
giously centered parties pledged them- 
selves to purge Israel of all “alien” lan- 
guages and cultural traits. 

Fortunately for the dream, however, 
a tolerance-hungry 85% of Israel’s Jew- 
ish citizens last week had signed up as 
members of political groups that are 
sworn to separate church and state, to 
keep Israel open-hearted to all beliefs. 


Is God Color-blind ? 


At first the religious explosion set off 
by the Federal Council of Churches* 
seemed loud and colorful—but probably 
shortlived, 

From the Council’s 40th anniversary 
meeting had come a strong and uncom- 
promising condemnation of racial segre- 
gation—particularly in churches. But 
even Southern houses of worship, cynics 
thought, would do no more than shudder 
briefly under the blow, then shake it off 
gracefully. As a protest it sounded good, 
but nothing much would come of it. 

This entire, eminently reasonable dis- 
counting of Protestantism’s drive against 
segregation was just about 100% wrong. 
Living evidence walked the quiet, Sunday 
streets of Chapel Hill, home of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in a perfect 
demonstration of exactly what the Fed- 
eral Council had in mind. 





*Representing 25 major Protestant and Ortho- 
dox bodies with a total membership of 28 million 
church-goers. 
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Open Door. During the past month, 
every one of Chapel Hill’s Negro families 
had cautiously but surely begun to accept 
the fact that no church door in town was 
closed to them. Even the staunchly tradi- 
tional Baptist church finally had changed, 
declined die-hard whife parishioners’ re- 
quests that a Negro be asked to leave a 
Sunday service. 

Chapel Hill’s gradual grinding down 
of the sharp edge of prejudice had been, 
naturally, no one-man job. But in the 
forefront of the effort stood out eight 
years of patient faith and work on the 
part of the town’s Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Charles Miles Jones. 

The first week that the Tennessee- 
born Rev. Jones spent in Chapel Hill, as 
a fresh transfer from a Virginia church, 
people knew he was no ordinary preacher, 
He made friends with the students imme- 
diately. His house, always open, became 
practically an extension of the campus. 
There even was talk of a pool-table for 
the basement recreation room. 

Above all, the people knew that when 
the soft-spoken Rev. Jones said his home 
and church were open to everyone, he 
meant everyone. Inter-racial college 
groups from all over the state began 
meeting at his modest house. 

Keeping up with Jones. The ex- 
ample worked, and slowly but surely 
turned into common practice. Independ- 
ently, others had also taken steps to end 
North Carolina’s long-standing policies of 
segregation. The Methodist State Student 
Conference had been inter-racial for eight 
years. This year two other student con- 
ferences, Presbyterian and Southern Bap- 
tist, also dropped racial bars. 

To the Rev. Charles Jones the situa- 
tion looked better and better. But one or 
two things still worried him. First he 
hoped that churchgoers didn’t get the 
idea they were doing something “special” 
in worshipping with Negroes. And he 
hoped that “people would keep in mind 
that the same Christian ideals we must 
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Santa Barbara Mission. One of 18 
links in a chain of faith. (SEE: Apostle) 


use to end segregation must be held out 
just as much to the people who disagree 
with us.” 

The Federal Council itself had 
termed the end of segregation a “Chris- 
tian duty” and fully outlined every phase 
of that duty. Their flat demands ranged 
all the way from the end of discrimina- 
tory hiring to equal service for Negroes 
in all public places. In language usually 
kept by churches in timid reserve for 
more abstract, less controversial “sins,” 
the Council and its new president, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Bishop John 
Stamm of Pennsylvania, damned segrega- 
tion as “a flagrant violation of human 
rights in our generation [which] has out- 
raged every Christian feeling and has im- 
peded the achievement of world order.” 

Walking down Chapel Hill’s main 
street toward Charles Jones’ church might 
well provide skeptics with most of the 
answers to any doubts and fears that the 
Federal Council’s really-not-new stand 
had aroused. 


California’s Apostle 


From San Diego to San Francisco, 
Miguel Jose Junipero Serra had left the 
most famed of America’s religious land- 
marks—the missions of California. 

With 15 fellow monks of the Catholic 
order of Franciscans, Father Serra had 
paced the route himself. Mission sites 
were laid out exactly a day’s march apart. 
When Fr. Serra died, in 1784, only eight 
major missions were complete. But, by 
1800, 18 had been erected and were Cali- 
fornia’s first settlements. 

Last week, in a document-cluttered 
room of St. John’s Cathedral, in Fresno, 
Cal., the life of the Spanish missionary 
was being reviewed in minutest detail. 
Catholic officials had begun pondering 
the possibility of acknowledging Junipero 
Serra as a saint of the church. 

Slow March. First came the docu- 
ments that would spell out Fr. Junipero’s 
life work. So far, nearly 8,000 were on 
hand. Next spring conclusions drawn 
from the papers will go to Rome. Vatican 
officials will then decide if further in- 
vestigation is justified. 

Fifty years could easily elapse dur- 
ing the many slow steps that lead to 
sainthood. And, during the considera- 
tions, it would have to be shown that 
Junipero Serra, while alive, had _per- 
formed four miraculous acts—ultimate 
indication, in the eyes of Catholicism, 
that he was especially beloved of God. 

But, to many, his glory was already 
well established, his life a legend of faith 
and fortitude. In personally converting 
more than 5,000 Indians, Fr. Serra had 
often beaten his chest with stones, burned 
it with a torch to show his watchers that 
strength was not for warriors of the toma- 
hawk alone. Despite a painfully crippled 
leg, he had traveled back and forth by 
foot along the 600 miles that separated 
his farthest missions, 

And, in unconfined respect, there 
was a granite statue of Junipero Serra, 
erected near his favorite mission, the one 
at Monterey—by a Protestant. 











Acme 


What he 
knows, Russia knows. (SEE: L’Atome) 


Communist Joliot-Curie. 


L’Atome Francaise 


The U.S.-British-Canadian monopoly 
on atom power—if it has not already 
been breached secretly by the Russians— 
came to an end last fortnight. The French 
now have a fission plant near Paris. 

Announcement was made by Fred- 
eric Joliot-Curie, a top nuclear physicist, 
son-in-law of the Curies, who discovered 
radium, He directed the French team 
which, at Fort de Chatillon, made a small 
“pile” which uses heavy water to slow 
down and control the rocketing frag- 
ments of the fissionable uranium atom. 
It cannot be used to produce bombs. 

The thrifty French got their pile at 
a bargain rate: 3 billion francs, a drop in 
the bucket compared to the billions of 
dollars the U.S. has been pouring out. 
This was made possible by lower costs, 
knowledge gained from the American ex- 
periments, and the modest nature of the 
French effort. 

New Direction. Joliot-Curie and 
his team are now at the point where the 
U.S. was in 1942, when the first pile was 
built at the University of Chicago. They 
intend to proceed with the building of 
another, much larger atom plant, using 
graphite. But the French scientists stress 
that they are interested in peaceful uses 
of nuclear power, not in bombs. 

This may easily be true as far as the 
French are concerned, But Joliot-Curie is 
a convinced Communist, as are several of 
his collaborators. It would be naive to as- 
sume that any knowledge these men have 
acquired in building their pile is not 
available to the Russians—if the Rus- 
sians don’t have it already. 

By Choice. To U.S. experts, the 
French achievement makes one thing 
clear: If the Russians do not already have 
a pile operating, it is only because they 
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have decided to skip building a prelimi- 
nary pilot plant and get on with a big 
one. This might take several years longer 
to build. But when completed, it would 
give the Russians a much higher eco- 
nomic, political and military potential. 


Printer’s Brood 


“On the 21st of August, Mrs. Timo- 
thy Bradlee of Trumble County, Ohio, 
gave birth to eight children, three boys 
and five girls. They are all living and 
healthy, but quite small. 

“Mr. Bradlee was married six years 
ago to Eunice Mowery, who weighed two 
hundred and seventy-three pounds on the 
day of her marriage. She has given birth 
to two pairs of twins, and now eight more, 
making twelve children in six years.” 

Did It Happen? The above account 
appeared in 1872 in The Cincinnati 
Lancet and many other newspapers. As 
the only reported birth of octuplets in the 
U.S., it edged its way into some scientific 
records, although always with a question- 
mark. 

Recently H. H. Newman of Clear- 
water, Fla., a researcher in the subject of 
multiple births, wrote to scientific jour- 
nals asking help in clearing up the mys- 
terious report. He wondered if anyone 
knew the Bradlee couple or their de- 
scendants. 

No one claimed such an acquaint- 
ance. Dr, Alan Guttmacher, Baltimore 
child specialist, explained why in an ar- 
ticle released by Science Service: 

Revenge in Type. The octuplets, 
said Dr. Guttmacher, existed only in the 
resentful imagination of a local printer in 
Trumble County, Ohio. This man, re- 
buffed by Miss Eunice Mowery when he 
asked for her hand, plotted fiendish re- 
venge. He slipped at night into the print- 
ing room of the county newspaper, re- 
moved a block of type from the next day’s 
issue, composed and set in its place the 
faked account of the Bradlee brood (as 
well as the ungentlemanly estimate of 
Mrs. Bradlee’s weight). 

Then he ran off 20 or 30 copies of 
the newspaper, which he mailed to the 
leading U.S. dailies of the time. This 
done, he replaced the original block of 
type and broke up the other. 


Cold Rubber Is Rugged 


Rubber is one U.S, industry which— 
thanks to multiple competition, company 
against company, natural versus synthetic 
—has paid attention to research. 

As 1948 ends, it appears that this 
attention will pay off both for the indus- 
try and for rubber consumers, especially 
motorists. Basis of the pay-off: cold rub- 
ber, which delivers 30% more wear in 
tires, stands up better in other uses, too. 

During the war, with Far Eastern 
rubber plantations overrun by the Japa- 
nese, the Government bulled through a 
synthetic program which kept the wheels 
of war rolling. 

But there were bugs in synthetic and 
after the war natural rubber, even at a 
higher price, might have snatched its 


market back. To avoid this—and future 
dependence on far-flung shipping for rub- 
ber supplies—the rubber companies, still 
with Federal subsidies, kept their top- 
flight chemists working to improve the 
synthetic process. 

Building-Blocks. Rubber chemists 
know how to make large molecules out of 
smaller ones, by a process called poly- 
merization. Most synthetic rubber is 
made of two ingredients, butadiene and 
styrene, polymerized into large molecules 
like those in natural rubber. 

Even before the war, chemists knew 
that synthetics made at low temperatures 
would last longer, but making them also 
took longer. Delaying factor was the lack 
of catalyst—a blending speed-up agent— 
which would keep working at low tem- 
perature. Now the lack is filled by a 
newly found compound called cumene 
hydroperoxide, developed at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Cheaper, Tougher. The new cata- 
lyst is used in refrigerated kettles at “au- 
tumn” temperatures of about 41° F. In 
making tires, a new form of carbon black, 
called “furnace black,” is added. Made 
from oil or natural gas, it gives added 
wear to the tires at less cost. 

Another important ingredient of cold 
rubber is dextrose, or corn sugar. Rub- 
ber companies need about 20 million 
pounds of it a year—a bonanza for farm- 
ers, since it provides a brand new market 
for an annual half-million bushels of corn. 

Hidden Bargain. About 10 plants 
currently are converting to the low- 
temperature process. They hope to turn 
out almost enough during the coming 
year to meet the expected demand. At 
present, motorists who buy the cold- 
rubber tires do so without knowing it; 
the manufacturers produce so few that 
they are afraid to advertise it as yet. 








Wide World 
Making rubber. Durability is now fro- 
zen in. (SEE: Cold Rubber) 
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Mistletoe Trouble 


Last week, as much of the nation en- 
joyed the sight and the symbolism of 
soft-leaved mistletoe and its waxy-white 
berries, the Bureau of Plant Industry 
glumly calculated its cost: about $15 mil- 
lion a year, 

Mistletoe, a parasite, stunts, deforms 
and sometimes strangles victim trees— 
particularly in the West, where the vi- 
cious dwarf type is abundant. Worst dam- 
age is to Ponderosa and lodgepole pine, 
Douglas fir, western larch and eastern 
hardwoods. Spruce injury, though not as 
severe, is so extensive a Minnesota lum- 
ber company is financing a new fellow- 
ship at the University of Minnesota to 
discover best ways of cutting mistletoe- 
damaged wood. 


Aqua Impura 


Polluted, I affect your health... 
well-being . . . prosperity ... 

With personal-appeal pamphlets like 
this—the fancied voice of a river—Penn- 
sylvania slowly but surely is persuading 
its citizens that pure, clean-tasting, odor- 
less water is worth fighting for. 

Many states talk pollution control. 
But. Pennsylvania has proof it can be 
done. After four years’ intensive work, 
its officials last week could predict the 
day when Delaware river water no longer 
will eat the paint off anchored battle- 
ships, when Philadelphians will taste tap- 
water without wry wisecracks about 
“chlorine cocktails’—water into which 
raw city sewage has been dumped. 

Pollution is a dual problem in this 
industrial state, where mine and commer- 
cial wastes (each requiring a different, 
complex treatment) have made ‘almost 
unusable much of the surface water on 
which 45 of its 10 million people depend. 

The Righj Time. For 40 years the 
State Department of Health plugged 
away on a clean-streams campaign. Then 
in 1944 the pace stepped up because, says 
consulting chief engineer H. E. Moses, 
“we felt the people were ready for such 
a drive.” Determinedly the Sanitary 
Water Board went all out for: 

e @ Public support. In 10 hearings, 
backed by a battery of pamphlets, post- 
ers, bulletins and movies, they told the 
people what was at stake and how they 
could help. With the voters behind them 
and with what Moses calls “the greatest 
support we've ever had from administra- 
tive officers” (Gov. Duff is an ardent con- 
servationist), they could “do things.” 

ee A “good, practical, workable 
law” with teeth, carrying heavy fines and 
jail terms for violators. 

e e Money —about $61 million, 
enough to pay half the planning costs for 
municipalities, to seal abandoned coal 
mines and stop their acid seepage, to pre- 
vent entrance into state waters of culm 
(suspended matter from mines, formerly 
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US Public Health 
Pollution. Industrial waste is most diffi- 
cult to treat. (SEE: Aqua Impura) 


exempt from control), and divert acid 
waters to a few contaminated streams. 

Cities and industries will bear the 
bulk of costs. Philadelphia, with one big 
sewage plant in construction and two de- 
signed, plans to spend $60 million in six 
years. In the Pittsburgh area, 103 munici- 
palities will spend $80 million. 

Industry Too. Come industries 
balked at first. But once persuaded, they 
actively supported the program. Some 
even made money on cleaning up. Bethle- 
hem Steel’s “treatment plant,” built to 
recover formerly wasted blast furnace 
dust, almost paid for itself the first year. 
Coal companies now sell fine coal once 
discharged as waste. 

By last week 1,200 municipalities 
and industries had been ordered to pre- 
pare blueprints for future pollution con- 
trol. (In view of shortages, the Board has 
not forced many actually to build.) 
“When we get 1,200 new plants in Penn- 


sylvania,” says Moses, “we'll be getting 
somewhere.” 


Food from Firelanes 


In a swampy section of eastern North 
Carolina, 130 homely, humpbacked cattle 
are putting their appetites to triple use 
producing steaks, using waste pasture- 
land and preventing forest-fires. 

These bovines are part Brahman, 
from India by way of Brazil, and practi- 
cally heat-proof. Hence they browse hap- 
pily in the Dixie sun instead of reclining 
under shade trees as domestic cattle do. 

As in most Southern forests, fast- 
growing underbrush is a fire threat to the 
Reigal Paper Co.’s timberland. Now 
browsing Brahmans keep the bush nib- 
bled down along the firelanes—cleared 
strips through the 90,000-acre forest. 
They also crop unwanted scrub on some 
3,000 acres of pine and give a growing 
chance to planted “carpet grass” and 
white Dutch clover that stay green and 
fire-resistant all winter. 

Juicy. Ordinary cattle set to graze 
in the high temperatures and humidity of 
Southern coastal pastures grow up stunted 
and virtually meatless. Short-changed by 
Nature on cooling sweat glands, they do 
not graze well. Brahmans, with thick, 
loose skins and excellent perspiring 
equipment, thrive on scrubby pasture and 
resist disease and insects. 

James Lattay, Reigal’s herd superin- 
tendent, wishes fewer people were watch- 
ing his project. “It'll be so much worse 
if I fail,” he says. “It’s a lot of work, a 
lot of overhead for stock and fencing 
around the commercial hardwood stands. 
It’s a rough game, not for amateurs. And 
I am—or was—an amateur.” 

New Moos. Last week Lattay was 
getting ready for his first “harvest.” 
Calves were due to start dropping. He 
expects to have 65 or 70 by mid-March, 
and to sell them when they are six months 
old. Then he will have a better. idea of 
profit and loss in the beef-sales aspect. 

This much he knows: The cattle are 
a definite asset in fire control, 








NC News Bureau 


Beneficial beef. The more they browse, the less danger of fire. (SEE: Firelanes) 
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Women 


How to Be a Model 


Last summer and fall some 5,000 
eager-eyed young women invaded New 
York seeking modeling careers. But only 
about one in ten actually crashed the 
small, tight circle of professional models, 

In all, Gotham, the fashion hub, sus: 


tains about 8,000 regular models, no 
more than half of whom were New 


Yorkers before they decided to be models. 


Not un-typical, then, is Martha Price, 19, - 


who started out from East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and now earns about $85 a week. 

First Job. Martha began modeling 
when she was a junior in high school, 
posing for a local photographer. In her 
senior year, she mailed her pictures and 
measurements to the Barbizon School of 
Modeling. 

“When they wrote me that I could be 
a model, I decided to go to New York,” 
Martha explained. Her parents, the D. L. 
Prices, were slower about underwriting 
her decision. In the end, however, Mrs. 
Price took her to the big city. “She 
stayed a week,” Martha said, “and saw 
that I got situated.” 

Martha started classes July 14, grad- 
uated eight weeks later. In that time, she 
cut her weight 13 pounds, whittled three 
inches off her hips, straightened up one 
drooping shoulder and learned a store 
of tricks like how to stand in high heels: 
with toes out, heels in, calves together 
“so you don’t look bow-legged.” 

Whoops! Though Martha was well 
schooled, she had a major battle with her- 
self before she got steady work. Once 
her course was finished, she backslid into 
dessert-eating and the old _ hippiness 
reared up again. Ashamed to be weighed 
in at the Barbizon Agency or ask her 
parents for any more financial help, she 
got a job selling hats. She also found a 
few hair modeling jobs on her own. 

She might have found, but shunned, 
work modeling fashions for retail and 
wholesale houses. Because these firms 
absorb about 34 of all models and are the 
steadiest sources of income (average: 
$50 a week), Barbizon trains all its stu- 
dents for “life’—as opposed to photo— 
assignments. 

Beginners soon learn that require- 
ments differ according to the type of 
modeling. A pretty face, for example, is 
not always photogenic. Because the cam- 
era adds inches horizontally and _ sub- 
tracts them vertically, the model posing 
for full-length photographs must measure 
up to more stringent figure demands than 
her sister facing wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers. 

Know-How. Techniques also vary. 
In a wholesale showroom, the model dis- 
plays clothes in rapid strides. In retail 
modeling, she moves more sedately. In 
photographic modeling—the kind Martha 
aspired to—the model follows a direction 
to “turn to the right” with an almost in- 
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visib'e movement. Her face never looks 
squarely into the lens, but shoulders and 
hips are angled toward it for curve ap- 
peal. Her weight usually rests on the 
back leg. 

When Martha got her figure down 
again to manikin proportions (34-24-35) 
she went back to school, to register with 
its agency. Barbizon,. which claims to 
place 90% of its graduates, got her book- 
ings in a hurry. 

Success. Now, at $10 an hour, she 
earns from $50 to $125 a week, with fall 
and spring her busiest seasons. She has 
posed for shoe, hosiery, lingerie and hair 
styling advertisements. One of her latest 
assignments was to illustrate a_ slick 
magazine fiction story. 

Because Martha is only 5’ 614” tall 
in high heels, she’s classified as a “junior 
miss.” To be a “high fashion” model, she 
would have to stand 5’ 9” to 5’ 11” tall. 
Her face, however, is high fashion. Cam- 
eras are kind to its oval structure, high 
cheek bones, large blue eyes fringed by 
thick, naturally-curly eyelashes, reddish- 
brown hair and fair white skin. 

Though Martha’s professional hope 
is to be a second Bettina Bolegard, the 





Martha Price. She commands a career 
which many girls desire. (SEE: Model) 


noted hat model, her striving for sophis- 
tication never goes beyond the camera 
focus. At home in her 14%-room apart- 
ment, her favorite rig is overalls, T-shirt, 
no make-up and hair up in pin-curls. 

When she was selling hats in a de- 
partment store, Martha developed a com- 
pelling fondness for water. There was a 
young clerk, Stuart Bryer, 22, in the 
men’s furnishings department who, in- 
stead of using his own water fountain, 
would come over to use hers. One drink 
led to another, to a date, and— 

Model Wife. Stuart and Martha 
were married last week in East Liverpool. 
When they return to New York and the 
144-room apartment, Stuart will work in 
his father’s men’s wear business, study 
television on the side. Martha, whose hus- 
band doesn’t mind having his wife stared 
at, will go on modeling. 


In-Law Swap . 


In Hendon, England, a residential 
suburb north of London, cramped hous- 
ing had bred a bumper crop of in-law 
squabbles and in some instances éven 
threatened to break up marriages. So 
after careful study, some months ago, the 
housing committees of eight branches of 
the British Legion worked out a plan: 
Families would swap in-laws. This way 
elderly couples would get homes—but not 
with close relatives whom they'd be 
tempted to boss. Last week, after nearly 
100 families had tried the plan, it was 
proclaimed a success. Not one complaint > 
had been registered. 


Onions Without Tears 


It might almost be said there was a 
crying need for the newest addition to 
the galaxy of kitchen gadgets. It’s a 
stainless steel onion juice extractor called 
Reemett. The Cakfornia manufacturer 
claims Reemett also will juice lemons, 
limes and oranges with the greatest of 
ease and hollow out potatoes, tomatoes 
and beets as well. Just rotate the handle, 
he says, and the job’s done—in the case 
of onions, without a tear in‘a bowlful. 

The price is $1.69. 


Beauty & the Bank 


The 15,000 people who packed the 
marble halls of the American Security & 
Trust Co. in Washington, D.C., last fort- 
night weren’t there on financial business 
alone, In the bank, crowding the sedate 
brown leather furniture and hovered over 
by guards, was a display of more than 
1,800 blooming orchids—$100,000 worth 
—in gold, green, white, brown, tomato- 
red and purple. 

The idea for the show came from 
L. T. Savage, assistant secretary of the 
bank and trustee of the American Orchid 
Society. Savage couldn’t think of any 
reason why a bank shouldn’t hold a flower 
show. When he proposed the idea to the 
bank’s officers, they couldn’t either. 

Visitors stopped with amazement be- 
fore 7-vear-old blooms, so well preserved 
with chemicals ‘that only a toughness of 
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the petals betrayed their age. And they 
admired a lush, two-shaded purple plant 
flown from Belgium and priced at $10,- 
000, There were blooms from Hawaii and 
from all the big U.S. greenhouses, which 
now grow at least 20,000 varieties. 

Easy to Breed. “It’s just a notion 
that orchids are hard to grow,” said Sav- 
age, “One type—the ladyslipper—thrives 
in any back yard.” The high price of an 
average orchid corsage (about $10) is 
not due to the difficulty of growing them 
—but to the time it takes. An orchid 
plant, which costs between $7 and $15, 
takes about seven years to produce its 
first blooms (usually two). After that, it 
bears twice a year. 

A fresh orchid lasts anywhere from 
10 days to two weeks, Savage explained. 
An experienced orchid-wearer will keep 
her corsage in shape by splitting the 
stem about a half inch from the bottom 
and putting it in water in the ice box. 
Savage warned against touching an or- 
chid’s petals or getting them wet. It turns 
them brown. As for orchid bargains, Sav- 
age pointed out that a $1.98 flower proba- 
bly is either weeks old (in which case the 
petals will feel tough) or has had its 
petals broken. A clever florist can prop 
them up with bits of wire or ribbon. 


Jell-O Again 
The General Food Corp. blushed 


with parental pride last week as it an- 
nounced the arrival of a new quick-mix 
rice pudding—another time-taking des- 
sert boosted into the time-saving class. 
The new rice pudding cooks, with 
2% cups of milk, in 10 minutes and can 
be eaten plain or with raisins, spices, 
cocoa, nuts or fruits added. One package 
serves four, costs the same as the 12 
other desserts in the Jell-O line. It will 
be sold first in eastern and central states. 





You; Home Jeweler 


Roses are red, violets are blue—or 
any other color the designer may fancy 
when they’re made with a new Flexcraft 
kit. It makes any amateur a home jeweler 
—able to fashion plastic pins and ear- 
rings which compare very well with 
most of the ceramic flower-jewelry seen 
in stores. 

The process is to bend thin copper 
wire into petal shapes, then dip each 
petal-loop into a liquid plastic which dries 
in about half an hour, leaving the copper 
outline filled in with a hard, translucent 
film. Petals are twisted together blossom- 
wise and painted, then wired to the pin 
or earring. Butterflies are as easy to 
make as flowers; so are table bouquets 
or exotic sprays for miniature Chinese 
gardens. 

The kit costs $4.50, contains liquid 
plastic, “forming” wire, binding wire, 
colored paints, green tape to wind about 
wires to make stems, a few pin and ear- 
ring backs. There’s enough material to 
make a dozen large flowers with two- or 
three-inch petals and many more smaller 
ones. Actually, one pin or a pair of ear- 
rings costs about 25¢ or 30¢. 
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Ironing Out Teen Troubles 





Hardly an American home with 
a teen-ager or two in it is 100% free 
of oldster-youngster bickerings, skir- 
mishes, even free-for-all battles. 

Some parents give young people 
the idea that only they know what’s 
best for youngsters. Probably they do 
not fully appreciate how vital to their 
sons and daughters are the opinions 
and attitudes of friends—‘“the gang.” 
Often, though, even the best of paren- 
tal ‘advice meets with teen-age rebel- 
lion. Then there’s wrangling. But se- 
cretly both youths and adults yearn for 
a meeting of minds. 

Is such understanding ever pos- 
sible? A group of New Jersey parents 
and youths have evidence that it is. 

They Don’t Like War. Last 
September the Bergen County, N.J., 
YMCA sponsored the first of a series 
of Parent-Youth Clinics in its gym at 
Hackensack. Boys and girls and their 
mothers and fathers spoke out so 
wholeheartedly and got so much help 
from it that one forum soon followed 
another throughout the county. 

In the coming months there will 
be get-togethers in Closter, Leonia, 
Westwood and Lodi, N.J., and possibly 
in other states. Last week YMCA ad- 


European 


One side. Hackensack teen-agers, like others, have their own conduct codes. 


visers were sending outlines on me- 
chanics of their clinics to interested 
groups in states as far away as Oregon 
and Texas. 

The purpose is to find what prob- 
lems cause friction and how to solve 
them. It’s done, not by writing up rigid 
codes, but by exchanging thoughts and 
agreeing on a general set of standards. 

Elders’ Side. At the pilot clinic 
in Hackensack, the important thing to 
know, parents and children agreed, 
was what each expected of the other. 
Parents wanted their teen-agers to: 

—Do their share of work. 

—Abide by family rules, demo- 
cratically arrived at. 

—Share their plans. 

—Share their love and respect. 

—Accept responsibility. 

—Schedule their activities with 
consideration for rest of family. 

Youths’ Side. This the teen- 
agers felt was reasonable. In turn, they 
asked parents to: 

—Take an interest in them. 

—Abide by the family rules. 

—Plan—‘“don’t tell”—what to do. 

—Love all the children equally. 

—Provide social-economic secur- 
ity, and a place to entertain friends. 





European 


Other side. But their parents also have ideas about proper youth behavior. 
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Sports 


The Game Must Go On 


In the high school gym in Covington, 
Ind., last fortnight, some 500 fans gath- 
ered for a basketball game. 

Scheduled to play were the Lucky 
Seven, a red-hot town team of former 
high school and other players, and the 
Mattoon Merchants, a similar outfit from 
Mattoon, IIl., 80 miles away. 

But at tap-off time there was no Mer- 
chant team in sight. Finally, as the crowd 
grew impatient, someone announced that 
an automobile accident would keep the 
visitors from showing up. 

Minute Men. Elsewhere that might 
have sent the spectators home, but not in 
basketball-mad Indiana. Half a dozen 
volunteers leaped from the stands, bor- 
rowed odds and ends of high school uni- 
forms and went on the floor. 

Score: Lucky Seven, 59; Volunteers, 
23. But anyway, it was a game. 


Stormy Weather 


In the worst playoff weather in his- 
tory, 1948 pro football came to a stormy 
end last Sunday. : 

At Philadelphia, in four inches of 
snow, the underdog Eagles beat Chicago’s 
Cardinals 7-0 to win their first National 
League title in 16 years. 

In blizzard-swept Cleveland, the 
Browns smothered Buffalo 49-7 for their 
third straight All-America Conference 
championship. 

But neither game made the head- 
lines caused next day in Philadelphia by 
a 10-hour NFL-AAC conference, osten- 
sibly to end the bitter “war” between the 
leagues. When the talks broke up, how- 
ever, it was clear only that peace had not 
yet arrived. 

Officially, the conference ended with 
a statement about future meetings. But 
there were stronger unofficial reports: 
The AAC would fold; its strongest clubs, 
Cleveland and San Francisco, would join 


the NFL. 


Bowl With a Heart 


Last year, two days before Christ- 
mas, 48 young huskies—among the best 
college football players in the land— 
edged quietly into the sunlit wards of the 
Shrine Hospital for Crippled Children in 
San Francisco. 

A big tackle from Illinois approached 
the crib of a golden-haired little boy, 
whose face broke into smiles as he was 
lifted, plaster-casts and all, into the 
giant’s arms, For a moment, no one could 
say anything. 

Tea with Music. Then a rangy, 
bone-crushing lineman from Notre Dame 
broke the ice. “Come on, kids,” he 
laughed, “let’s sing.” 

The kids sang. A halfback from St. 
Mary’s and another from Notre Dame 
joined two pretty little girls in a “tea 
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party.” A fullback from Columbia Uni- 
versity shared an electric train with a boy. 

For 48 men who had been wondering 
whether the annual Jan. 1 East-West 
Shrine Bowl game was worth more than 
their Christmas holiday, this was proof. 

Last week, another galaxy of stars 
was ready to visit those same wards and 
to play this New Year’s Day in the 24th 
renewal of a football classic which has 
raised more than $1 million for the 
Shrine’s crippled children since 1925. 

Lineup. They included 24 men from 
such western colleges as Washington, 
UCLA, Southern California, Utah, Stan- 
ford and New Mexico and a score more 
from the East—Cornell, Columbia, Pitt, 
Penn State, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania 
and other schools. The Easterners, under 
coaches Bernie Bierman, Minnesota; 
Andy Kerr, Lebanon Valley; and Tuss 
McLaughry, Dartmouth, will try to dupli- 
cate last year’s 40-9 victory over the 
West. The Westerners, coached by Ike 
Armstrong, Utah; Jeff Cravath, Southern 
Cal.; and Leo Meyer, Texas Christian, 
will be out to add to the West’s record of 
12 Shrine Bowl wins as against seven 
losses and four ties. 

Sixty thousand fans, who will over- 
flow San Francisco’s ancient Kezar Sta- 
dium, will pour another $100,000 into 
Shrine hospital coffers. 


Big 10 Again 


Since 1946, when the University of 
Chicago withdrew from it, the Big 10— 
the Midwest’s No. 1 collegiate sports 
conference—has been only a Big 9. 

Since 1946 also, the pressure to fill 
Chicago’s place has been insistent. Pitts- 
burgh was one candidate. But the Big 
9’s most pulsating suitor was growing 
(16,000 students) Michigan State College 
at East Lansing, Mich., the nation’s first 
land-grant college and agricultural school. 

Last week, State’s dream of keeping 
up with its athletic neighbors was no 
longer a dream. Behind closed doors in 





Blizzard Bowl. Snow and Eagle Van Buren stop a Card. 


Chicago, resigned Big 9 officials suc- 
cumbed to the two-year wooing of State’s 
burly, athletic-minded president, 46-year- 
old John Hannah, President Hannah 
travels with his football team, last year 
hand-picked coach Clarence (Biggie) 
Munn away from Syracuse. 

Ballot Bowl. Among State’s spon- 
sors were Minnesota, Purdue, Ohio State 
and Michigan—but they had only four of 
the needed five votes. Wisconsin finally 
came to the rescue with the vote that 
swung the deal. Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Northwestern then went along for a 
“unanimous” bid to the new member of 
the Big 9 family. 

In East Lansing, students staged a 
wild three-hour demonstration climaxed 
by a hilarious male invasion of a girl’s 
dormitory. Prexy Hannah excitedly pre- 
pared for a formal spring visit by a Big 
9 investigating committee which would 
put the stamp of approval on the mar- 
riage, make the Big 9 a Big 10 once more. 

Nobody cared much that, because of 
already-filled schedules, State would not 
compete formally for the Big 10 football 
championship until 1953. 

No Such Luck. Meanwhile, in Dal- 
las, the seven-team Southwest Conference 
asked Texas Tech, Hardin-Simmons and 
the University of Houston please not to 
bother it for at least three years. And in 
Kansas City, the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence tabled the application of Oklahoma 
City University “for further study.” 


Tough on Difficult 


From Defeated, Tenn., the Associated 
Press last week carried this story: 

Defeated had high hopes today of an 
undefeated basketball season, Defeated 
having defeated Difficult in their first big 
game of the season, 

Defeated and Difficult are communi- 
ties a few miles apart in Smith County... 

Defeated defeated Difficult 23-18... 
but defeated Difficult has hopes too: they 
vow they'll defeat Defeated next time. 





Wide World 


(SEE: Weather) 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


you 
NEED 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
1 of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco} 
2 nomical to buy. For good grooms, 
ing and longer wear —KEEP 'EM SHIN, 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


JOLLY TIME. Crisp, 
Tender, Delicious. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 





Politeness Isn’t All 


Tommy, age 6, was visiting his Aunt 
Grace. One morning, at breakfast, he 
ate his bowlful of hot Grape-Nuts Wheat- 
Meal very quickly. He obviously loved 
the cereal but didn’t ask for more. 

Aunt Grace, knowing how delicious 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal is and expecting 
a request for a second helping, said: 
*‘What’s the matter with you? You seem 
to be suffering from loss of appetite.” 

“No,” cried Tommy, “no, it isn’t 
loss of appetite that’s bothering me. 


What I’m suffering from is politeness!” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
ne 
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Movies 





Bergman as Joan 


Joan of Are (Sierra-RKO) is a 
monument to Hollywood’s technical skill. 
Its Technicolor is superb; its court and 
crowd scenes are impressive pageantry; 
its battles are masterpieces of panorama 
and robust action. In fact Joan of Arc’s 
pictorial magnificence fairly screams the 
fact that more than $4.5 million was sunk 
into its production. 

All this splendor, however, over- 
whelms what should have been the 
movie’s heart—the meaning and mystery 
of its saintly heroine, Joan of Arc. 

The blame must be equally divided 
between the script and Ingrid Bergman’s 
interpretation of Joan. By emphasizing 
the trial scenes and neglecting the human 
interest episodes showing Joan’s influ- 
ence on her peasant neighbors and on the 
Dauphin of France, the film becomes 
talky, tedious and cold. 

Miss Bergman does make a _ hand- 
some, wholesome, magnetic peasant girl. 
Yet even in the acting department she 
comes off second best in scenes with José 
Ferrer as the Dauphin and Francis L. 
Sullivan as Joan’s persecutor. 

Stage actor Ferrer plays his first 
movie part with authority and brilliance. 
His Dauphin is weak, vacillating, human 
and pitiable. Sullivan plays the trial court 
Bishop with fine fire and fanaticism. 

Heart’s Desire. For Ingrid Berg- 
man the role of Joan represented some- 
thing more than just another movie part. 
Since childhood she had wanted to play 
the Maid of Orleans. When she left her 
native Sweden in 1939 to star in her first 
American movie, /ntermezzo, she began 
to lay plans to get the part. 

Early in 1947 she got it—on Broad- 


way in a stage performance of a new 
play on the old theme: Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Joan of Lorraine. Her acclaim and 
the play’s success led to the formation of 
a new film company, Sierra Pictures, 
headed by Miss Bergman, producer Wal- 
ter Wanger and director Victor Fleming. 
After seven months’ research, cameras 
began turning on Joan of Arc. 

Finishing Joan apparently sent Miss 


Bergman roaming, seeking new fields. 
She has just returned from England, 


Alfred Hitchcock’s 


where she starred in 


Under Capricorn, will probably go to 
work next in an Italian-made film di- 
rected by Roberto Rossellini, currently 


acclaimed for Open City and Paisan. 


From the Exhibitors .. . 


In New Orleans, the Allied States 
Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors 
thought and thought and came up with a 
new, if obvious, method of making Holly- 
wood stars behave. Their solution: a new 
clause in the film production code barring 
their theaters to movies starring actors 
(or actresses) who get in the limelight 
for the wrong reasons. A few days later, 
Errol Flynn, ignoring the ASAMPE, 
kicked a New York policeman in the 
shins. 

e @ In Detroit, movie exhibitor Sam 
Carver conducted his own cross-country 
sirvey of exhibitors’ gripes, came up with 
this tip, a new thought for Hollywood: 
“Every producer should keep in mind at 
all times that men and women attending 
the theater are adults and, in the main, 
somewhat intelligent.” 


Badmen’s Baby 


John Ford, who has won more Os- 
cars than any other director in Holly- 
wood (The Grapes of Wrath, How Green 
Was My Valley, etc.) doesn’t seem very 
interested in art these days. His recent 





Between takes. Dressed in Joan’s armor, Ingrid chats with Fleming. (SEE: Bergman) 
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film, Fort Apache, was a slam-bang, sol- 
diers-and-Injuns show with Shirley Tem- 
ple, America’s sweetest sweetheart, bright- 
ening up the desert. It made a fortune. 

Three Godfathers (Argosy- 
M-G-M), Ford’s newest Western, is minus 
both Shirley and puppy love. But it’s got 
the next best thing: a dear little baby. 

John Payne, Pedro Armendariz, and 
Harry Carey Jr. are three cowpokes who 
rob a bank as the story opens. Carey. is 
wounded, but his pals succeed in getting 
him out of town and into the vastness of 
the cactus country. This does not prove 
to be a very good idea, since our heroes 
are expertly pursued by Ward Bond, an 
easy-going but determined sheriff. 

Bond appoints small detachments of 
men to guard all the waterholes in the 
vicinity, and it isn’t long before the 
three desperadoes develop a tremendous 
thirst. Along about here the baby turns 
up. His mother, a pitiful widow, dies 
shortly after giving birth, and entrusts 


her child to the trigger-happy trio. 


Ford shamelessly exploits this situ- 
ation for every ounce of sentiment in it. 
The ounces add up to a ton. The three 
rufhans are very, very picturesque and 
tender as they rub the baby with axle 
grease (they find a book that says new- 
born babies should be oiled), fold dia- 
pers and fill bottles with condensed milk. 

Three Godfathers is not much more 
than a long, slow pursuit, At the end of 
the film Wayne’s side-kicks are dead, but 
nobly dead, and apart from this  every- 
thing is as rosy as a sunset on the sage. 

This is Ford’s first Technicolor 
movie, and he has laced it with some re- 
markable shots of sand dunes crumbling 
away in the wind, and some fine dun- 
colored landscapes. Otherwise it is an 
almost deliberately undistinguished film. 


33 Laid an Egg 


Latest Hollywood gag, as relayed last 
week by New York Herald Tribune the- 
ater columnist Bert McCord: 

A Broadway playwright, newly hired 
by a movie company, had his first lunch 
with his fellow-writers. The group or- 
dered food, then leaned back. One said: 
“14.” Gales of laughter greeted the re- 
mark. Another said: “29.” More guffaws. 
As this went on all during lunch, the 
New-Yorker was completely confused. 

He asked a friend for an explana- 
tion. “In Hollywood,” said his friend, “all 
jokes are numbered.” Later the friend 
gave him a tattered pamphlet containing 
the jokes and numbers. The playwright 
devoted that evening to memorizing them. 

Plop! Next day at lunch he was 
ready; at the opportune moment, he said: 
“33.” There was complete silence—not 
even a snicker. After an embarrassing 
lull, one of the other writers said: “12” 
—and everybody roared. Everybody, that 
is, except the playwright, now more con- 
fused than ever. 

After lunch he collared his friend. 
“What was wrong with the joke I 
picked?” he asked. “Nothing was wrong 
with your joke,” said his friend. “They 
just didn’t like the way you told it.” 
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Edueation 


Quality Grads 


From the deep-blue, double-dyed 
sons of Eli who haunt Yale clubs around 
the world came a dignified murmur of 
applause for prexy. Dr. Charles Seymour, 
in his annual report to alumni, had made 
a point they liked. “Mass” education was 
not for Yale; Yale men should stand out 
in a crowd, not be a crowd. “We recog- 
nize our obligation to offer an education 
to as many young Americans as we can 
.. + but our service to the nation will lie 
not in the number of Yale graduates, but 
in their quality.” 


Land of Money’s Worth 


Last week in Birmingham, Ala., pre- 
law student Grover McLeod was packing 
to leave the country. Next month he will 
quit Birmingham-Southern College, sail 
with his wife to Perth. There he will at- 
tend the University of Western Australia. 

The U.S. Government will continue 
to pay him his G.I. allowance of $105 a 
month through the U.S. consul. Milk will 
cost him 7¢ a quart, steak 18¢ a pound, 
bread 5¢ a loaf. He can rent a furnished 
apartment for $5 or $6 a month. 

Mind and Stomach. There Mrs. 
McLeod can be “just a* housewife.” And 
as for Grover: “I have enough time un- 
der the G.I. bill to cover a full law 
course,” he said. “No more skimping. 
Now I can live and study, too.” 


How to Slice History 


As managing editor of The Buffalo 
Evening News for 21 years, 56-year-old, 
blunt-spoken Alfred H. Kirchhofer never 
has committed his newspaper to a cru- 
sade. Last week, however, editor Kirch- 
hofer came as close to it as he ever had. 
With careful restraint, the Evening News 
unleashed on startled readers a series of 
double-column feature stories on how 
New York’s State Department of Educa- 
tion was pushing U.S. history into an ob- 
scure corner of the educational picture. 

Said the News: The State Board of 
Regents, by requiring more and more 
world history, was squeezing the time 
available for the actual study of Ameri- 
can history to six weeks. 

Booklet of Ages. To puzzled par- 
ents, Kirchhofer and staff revealed the 
inner workings of this process: a newly 
published booklet, An Experimental Out- 
line of a Two-Year Social Studies Pro- 
gram for the Senior High School, was to 
be used as the basis of examination in 
social studies. This embraced so vast a 
span of time—from the dawn of recorded 
history to the atomic age—that “with the 
effort to cover everything,” the News 
opined “the student learns nothing.” 

Thumbing through the booklet, Buf- 
falo readers found this statement: “Na- 
tional histories are unintelligible within 
their own time and space limits.” Illus- 
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trating this thesis, more time was allotted 
(total, 7 weeks) to social and cultural 
patterns, the development of the family 
and the emergence of languages from the 
earliest times than to U.S. history. 
Commented Kirchhofer: “We sent 
our reporters into the schools. The com- 
ments of some of the teachers were out- 
spoken, but we couldn’t print their 


names.” 


The Hard Third R 


Principal Benjamin Mass of the 
Robert Morris Public School, Philadel- 
phia, loosed a blast last week against his 
own school system. His ammunition: the 
answers of 31 students in his grade 7-A 
class to a simple question in arithmetic: 

“How many gallons of fuel oil can 
you buy for $36 at 13¢ a gallon?” 

Incorrect: 23 replies. Seven of these 
multiplied $36 by 13. The remaining 16 
knew division was the proper procedure, 
but not how to divide. 

Commented Philadelphia Inquirer 
columnist John M. Cummings: “If this is 
a representative cross-section of 7-A pu- 
pils in the schools of Philadelphia, then a 
grand jury investigation is in order.” 

Easier Questions. In New York 
City, however, Howard Fehr, professor of 
mathematics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, thought something else 
was in order: Mathematics courses in 
New York’s schools, he said, are too 
hard. He wanted them made easier for 
students not going on to college. 

Backing up Fehr was Harry Sitomer, 
Brooklyn mathematics teacher: “The high 
percentage of failure in 9th grade mathe- 
matics is one measure of the seriousness 
of the problem.” ° 

Parents were more puzzled, however, 
by the enthusiasm of some New York 
grade school teachers for the “new ap- 


proach” in arithmetic. Said Mrs. Stella 
Roth, mathematics supervisor, Bronx 
school District 21: “The traditional ‘one 
plus one equals two’ has changed. We 
now teach ‘two’ by emphasizing a sense 
of twoness. Pupils aren’t taught 
numbers for numbers’ sake. Everything 
is concrete. We speak of two chairs, four 
books, or ten windows. For the number 
six, we tie it in with the 6¢ bus fare.” 
Time to Think. From Miss Marie 
A. Ruddy, supervisor of the new program 
for the New York Board of Education, 
came more facts about the new system. 
“Children are not required to write num- 
bers in the first grade because they are 
too busy thinking to be bothered with the 
mechanical process of writing numbers. 
Besides, the finer muscle coordination 
necessary for writing sometimes causes 
emotional disturbances in the child.” 


Federal Scholarships 


Like carrousel-ponies chasing each 
other’s tails around the ring, proposals 
for millions of dollars in Federal aid to 
education have whirled dizzily by since 
war’s end. Each has a new set of bene- 
ficiaries to propose. 

Congress, thus far has returned one 
answer to all: “No.” But it may be more 
open minded when it reconvenes in Jan- 
uary. This time it will face not only the 
usual $300 million Federal aid bill, but 
also a new and fancier one for $100 mil- 
lion more. This, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, would pro- 
vide college scholarships of from $500 to 
$1,000 for some 20,000 carefully selected 
high school students. 

NEA officials are optimistic: They 
would wipe out all economic handicaps 
for topnotch college students. The stipend 
could be used either for tuition or for 
board and lodging—or for both. 





Barney Tobey in Colliers 
No time for arithmetic. “I’d hoped that in the second grade, we'd start coming 
to grips with things.” (SEE: The Hard Third R) 
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Not-So-Good Will 


Last October 100 excited French 
musicians got off a boat in New York. 
They were members of the Orchestre 
National, first French orchestra in 30 
years to visit the U.S. They were envoys 
of their government, on a good-will tour 
to bring culture and the music of a 
superb orchestra to America. 

Last week the same musicians— 
lighter, wearier, and more familiar than 
they cared to be with the face of Amer- 
ica—were on their way back to France. 
Happiest part of their tour was boarding 
the boat for home. France’s finest orches- 
tra thought it had had a shabby deal. 

Their contract, signed in Paris with 
Jack Adams & Co. of New York, had 
called for “first class transportation” — 
by bus. Natives of a country smaller than 
Texas were dumfounded by American 
distances—like the 23-hour jump across 
mountains from Denver to Provo, Utah. 

Autumn in the Rockies. Their 
trip, said an American spokesman, in- 
cluded jogging 11,000 miles in buses “of 
uncertain vintage,” frozen fingers from 
open windows in the Rockies. They 
arrived unshaven and unfed,in Minneapo- 
lis a half-hour before concert time, after 
171% hours travel and a sleepless night. 
When one musician fainted the concert 
was cancelled. 

In one city, he said, they found 50 
beds for 100 people. In protest, all spent 





George Rock. A Christmas surprise for 


(SEE: Dental Carol) 


a composer. 
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the night on the floor. (“This sleeping 
together in one bed-—in France it is not 
done—except for married people.”) But 
what they resented most, they said, was 
agent Adams’ son Robert calling them 
“old women”; they felt his manner was 
generally insulting. At journey’s end, 
they filed suit against Adams & Co. 

Counterblast. In New York Jack 
Adams had a different story to tell: 

The tour was a financial “catas- 
trophe”; he would lose $15,000 to $20,- 
000. The only good turnout had been in 
Washington, D.C. The musicians were 
“just a lot of French complainers.” 

The sleepless night, said Adams, was 
largely their own fault. In La Crosse, 
Wis., there were twin beds (as called for 
in the contract) for all but 10. The others 
sat up out of sympathy. Frozen fingers? 
The windows were sealed—and _ both 
orchestra and government representatives 
inspected these buses before we started. 

“T am afraid, though, the French 
government didn’t explain quite enough 
about the distances for 35 concerts in 
seven weeks.” 

Adams had filed a counter suit. 


Round & Round 


If reports current last week are true, 
RCA Victor will soon market a long-play- 
ing record. Columbia last summer intro- 
duced one spinning at 331% revolutions 
per minute. Standard disks use 78 r.p.m. 
The new Victor, says rumor (which the 
company refuses to confirm or deny) will 
play at 45 r.p.m. To record collectors 
this would mean extra expense—and a 
phonograph which plays at not one, not 
two, but three different speeds. 


Dental Carol 


Just before “Christmas a few years 
back, public school music director Don 
Gardner scanned his second year class 
at Smithtown Branch, Long Island, and 
found the pupils arrestingly alike: Nearly 
all had gaps where front teeth ought 
to be. Gardner wrote a song to fit this 
childish catastrophe. A snaggle-toothed 
chorus sang it in the auditorium. It was 
a minor sensation. 

Last week Gardner’s cheerful, simple 
song, All | Want for Christmas Is My 
Two Front Teeth, was amusing most of 
the U.S. Spike Jones and orchestra had 
recorded it (10 minutes before the 
Petrillo ban) with 280-lb. George Rock 
piping the lyrics about a gap-toothed 
child who can’t say “Merry Christmas.” 

Gift. Withheld until the Christmas 
season, the record had sold a half-million 
copies by last week. It so impressed two 
youthful radio listeners in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, that they sent disk-jockey Dean 
Landfear their own newly-shed incisors. 

In New York, the 35-year-old com- 
poser, now music director for publishers 
Ginn & Co., was mildly dazzled. And in 
Smithtown Branch young Jerry Gardner 
was keeping close watch on brother Dick, 
who had already lost. one front tooth. If 
he lost the other by Christmas, he could— 
legitimately—sing daddy’s song. 














NEW BIG VALUE! 


BEFORE YOU BUY BE 


SURE TO SEE...THE 





A New Light-Duty, 
Economy Model 







TRACTOR 


$159.50 


CULTIVATOR 
$19.50 


Garden-All’s new “‘Culti-Vette” has many features 
usually found only in heavier, more expensive equip- 
ment. Such as:—Individual Drive and Power Turn, 
with individual wheel clutches; Positive Drive, with 
V-belts and pulleys the only moving parts; 16-inch 
Plant Clearance; Variable Tread Width—18 to 28- 
inches. And it’s economically priced, too! See the 
“Culti-Vette” before you buy! You'll agree on its 
amazing power, its surprising performance. 


INC. 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 


Dept. S, Liberty, Indiana 


OD BLADES 


GOO PRICED? _| 





Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 





To Relieve Your 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Rasy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed— it's no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup.) Then put 2'% ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action 
It never spoils, lasts a long time, and tastes fine 
children love it 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough 
For real results, you've never seen anything better 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem 
branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well-known for its quick 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't please you in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne,Ind. 
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Books 


China’s Real Trouble 


The civil war in China is a blister on 
a broken leg. Behind its violence and 
destruction, and far more discouraging, 
are the cold, massive facts of ceaseless 
disease and hunger set forth in China, the 
Land and the People (Sloane, New York: 
$5). Dr. Gerald F, Winfield, the author, 
was a research biologist in China from 
1932 to 1945. He knows the land inti- 
mately. He respects the people. If he has 
an axe to grind, it is a humane axe— 
relief from suffering and ignorance for 
all Chinese. 

Some of the items he uses to illus- 
trate China’s plight: Only 10% of China’s 
land is arable; 500 million people must 
be fed on 217 million acres (as compared 
to 140 million people fed on 365 million 
acres in the U.S.). With land so scarce, 
the average farm is reduced to four acres. 

Hard Lines. The diet of the com- 
mon people is 98% vegetable, only 2% 
animal products. In the past century 100 
million Chinese have died of starvation. 

The life expectancy of the Chinese is 
34 years, as compared to 67 in the U.S. 
Most have intestinal worms, owing to the 
use of human fertilizer in the fields. The 
author estimates that there are 130,900 
tons of one type of worm alone in the in- 
testines of the Chinese people. Tubercu- 
losis is so prevalent that in 1946, 60% of 
the Shanghai students who applied for 
visas to America had active cases. 

Yet to fight all diseases there is only 
one doctor for every 55,000 Chinese, one 
nurse for every 100,000; one dentist for 
every 1.6 million. 

Remedy. In the seconds half of the 
book, Winfield outlines a 50-year pro- 
gram for changing China into a healthy, 
prosperous, stable country. His scheme 
recommends shifting half the agricultural 
population, the conscientious practice of 
birth control, vast expansion of fishing, 
mining, and transportation facilities and 
wide education and public health pro- 
grams. 

It sounds like the road to a better 
China. Now all that is needed is for some- 
one to point out the road to the road. 


Too Neurotic 


Harry Brunner needed a_psychia- 
tri, But Harry was a lone G.I. on a Jap- 
held island in the Solomons. There were 
no psychiatrists handy. So Harry sweated 
and shivered, dreamed wild dreams and 
thought dizzy thoughts. 

Harry loved Julia, the daughter of 
the Copra planter who took him in. But 
then again, he hated her. He hated her 
because she undermined his bitter but 
comfortable theory that society was evil, 
that it was better to be an animal in the 
jungle than to go back to a society which 
created wars. 

The war was the real trouble. After 
his ship sank, he had been in the water 
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four days—just he and Eddie, and Eddie 
wasn’t much company. Eddie was dead. 
A can of beans had been driven into his 
chest. But Harry didn’t forsake Eddie. 
He was still towing him when the current 
deposited him on the island. Then Harry 
took out the beans. Beans can come in 
handy in the jungle. 

All this might make sense to a psy- 
chiatrist. It won’t to the average reader. 
This is unfortunate, because delicate per- 
ception has gone into the depicting of 
Harry and there are subtle, poetic pas- 
sages in Ira Wolfert’s novel about him, 
An Act of Love (Simon & Schuster, New 
York: $3.95). But the good is apt to get 
lost in the bad, the story smothered in 
Harry’s devious introspection and the 
long-winded debates between his animal 
and spiritual selves. 

Island Asylum. To complicate mat- 
ters, all Wolfert’s other characters are 
nearly as neurotic as Harry, which may 
be true to life but makes hard reading. 
Julia’s parents can’t decide whether they 
love or hate each other. The major who 
came with the American landing force 
loved the Japanese so much he killed him- 
self killing them. 

It’s too much—too much talk, too 
much jungle, too much violence, too 
much festering in mind and body. Half as 
long and more restrained, An Act of Love 
would have been a very good book, 


Critter by Capp 


It’s animal. It has two feet. It lays 
milk, butter and eggs. It tastes like steak 
when broiled, chicken when fried, pork 
when roasted and catfish when baked. It 
is, of course, the shmoo. 

Al Capp, who first reported shmoos 
in the Yokum environs of Dogpatch, elab- 
orates on them in a cartoon book, The 
Life and Times of the Shmoo (Simon & 
Schuster, New York: $1). 

Its appeal is limited. To all those 
who don’t have to work, never have money 
troubles, and think the world is’ perfect, 
the book will have no interest whatever. 
Why should it? They already have 
shmoos. 





Copyright 1948, Capp Enterprises, Inc. 
Vl Abner & shmoos. Meat, milk, but- 
ter & eggs. (SEE: Critter by Capp) 


Radio-TV 


Video Etiquette 


It wasn’t a dispute over what pro- 
gram to watch; it wa8 over what to do 
with television when company calls. 

Into the discussion, the Lady of 
Manners, 75-year-old Emily Post, politely 
stepped last week. She said she was revis- 
ing her bible of etiquette to include for 
the first time a section on television 
manners, 

To video fan Mrs. Post (who calls 
television “perfectly wonderful”), there 
was no personal problem. “I don’t like 
people to come and see me in the evening, 
and I’ve never paid an evening call.” 
But for others whose social life has 
become complicated by TV, Mrs. Post 
has suggestions. 

The Visitor. When dropping in 
unexpectedly, the evening guest should 
watch the host’s reaction. If he bounds 
up to shut off the machine, the guest is 
welcome. If, however, the host lingers 
over the knobs, he resents the interrup- 
tion. The guest should either bow out 
gracefully or sit quietly until the pro- 
gram is over—and perhaps spend the 
rest of the evening watching the screen. 

Because television is still a novelty, 
it’s not improper, Mrs. Post says, to ask 
to have the set turned on or left on 
(which is probably the reason the guest 
came to call anyhow). 

If the host wants to keep watching, 
he may ask suggestively: “Would you 
like to see this program?” Or, more 
forthrightly: “Do you mind? This will be 
over soon.” Mrs. Post adds: “The host 
would be very foolish to turn off the tele- 
vision if it were a program of great 
importance.” 


Dear Gabe: 


An indignant wife made a startling 
discovery: working girls were dressing 
more scantily. Outraged, she did what 
hundreds of people—the troubled, the 
indignant, the forsaken, the belligerent 
—do every week. She wrote a letter to 
Gabriel Heatter. 

“T see working girls wearing less all 
the time ... I go to my husband’s office 
and I’m amazed ... He tells me he can’t 
do anything about it. I say it’s my busi- 


Starchly reprimanded Heatter: “It’s 
none of your business ... The girls who 
work for your husband owe him a day’s 
work, nothing more. What they wear, 
much or little, isn’t your business or mine 
or even your husband’s.” 

Tears & Jeers. Since mid-Septem- 
ber, Heatter has been making it his busi- 
ness—anything that anyone wants to 
write him about. 

Rambling through fan mail that 
came in response to his regular news 
show (MBS, Mon.-Fri., 9 p.m. EST) he 
found what he thought was material 
for a whole new program. There were 
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Older folks 


say it’s 


common 


ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
jose 9 Get a 25c box and use as directed. 






N TO-NIGHT "Since" 








RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION, 
GAS AND 
HEARTBURN 


OR 
THE TUMMY! 


Get Well 


=| QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


hi A$ 


PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many doctors, nurses and certain eon a nee | Relieves 
pimples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s today. 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 





CUTICURA ointment 


NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 










Help You Get Ahead 
Latest single copies. More than 1000° different 
eriodicals covering every trade, business or 


nterest available. Write for free price and 
publication list. 
OMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUB. CO. 





34L No. Ritter indianapolis 19, ind. 


: - 
The doctor is better than | 
says MAT tea or coffee | 


Paraguay Tea is the favored drink in South America 
(the home of both coffee and Mate). Uruguay uses twice 

as much Mate as coffee. Try it. Send $1 for 20 oz. 

pockage postpaid. Agents wanted. PAN AMERICAN 
EA CO., 2704 S. Vermont, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 














LEARN ae 


2 AT HOME 


Make money remodeling, stocking and repairing firearms in your communi 

A profitable occupation for men and youths. Learn through Somworth’s 

famous Books on Firearms. 35 books available —8 standard text-books on 
unstocking, rebarreling, remodeling, blueing and repair, Others—Big-Gome 
Rieating, Marksmanship, Cartridge Looding, Small-Arms Ordnance end 
Bollistics. Catalog tor 3¢ stamp 


THOMAS G. SAMWORTH e@ Georgetown 4, South Caroline 
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Gabriel Heatter. From his bulging mail 
bags came an idea, (SEE: Dear Gabe:) 


chuckles, sound opinion, pathetic notes 
and some downright cussedness. With 
business-manager-brother Max, he worked 
out the idea for Gabriel Heatter’s Mail- 
bag (MBS, Mon.-Fri., 11:30 a.m. EST). 
It dabbles in heartaches, advice to the 
lovelorn, comments on trivialities, trivial 
remarks on major issues and just plain 
blowing off steam. 

To a vegetarian chortling over the 
high price of meat, Heatter chortled 
right back: “Laugh away, Mr. Vege- 
tarian. But what are you going to do 
when they all begin eating spinach and 
that goes up where meat is?” 

No Nudes. Sputtered a 
writer: “I think nudist camps are a pain 
in the neck.” Agreed Heatter: “I feel a 
lot better when I’ve got my trousers 
on, .. Pg 

So far, nobody’s gotten mad at him; 
many have written to thank him for his 
advice. But there’s no record on how the 
author of this letter felt after receiving 
Heatter’s thought for the day. “I’ve 
been married over 30 years,” the writer 
lamented. “I have 10 children. In all 
those years my husband has never even 
called me one pet name. Now all my love 
for him is gone and I’m thinking of 
leaving him.” 

“What?” Gabe scowled. “After 30 
years and 10 children? Nonsense. Why, 
people are going to laugh at you. Besides, 
how would it look, leaving a man you've 
been married to 30 years? Come on, 
cheer up and forget it.” 


Fizz Pop Radio 


Radio manufacturers have a heady 
problem: Hardly anybody in America 
really needs a new radio. Set ownership 
is at an all-time high of 75 million (one 
for every 1.9 persons). 

Last week one distributor, Radio 
Displays Co., Chicago, had a_ heady 
answer. His come-on: a plastic emerald- 
green, 5-tube champagne bottle radio, 
complete with crinkly gold top and do- 
mestic label (personalized if desired). A 
twist of the stopper tunes the station. 
Cost: $39.95. 
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DO YOU 
\EED 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Men and women everywhere are 
earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 
tions for PATHFINDER is pleas- 
ant and easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 


coupon today to get complete in- 


formation with no obligation. 
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| | 
| PATHFINDER, Department W-1 
; Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, | 
| N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. | 
Please send complete details of ; 
j your money-making subscription | 
plan. | 
| 
ie Fr ae Fe | 
| 
; Street and Number ............ | 
| | 
| 
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SPECIAL! 
The 3 best colors, 
Pink, Yellow and Red— 
a 25c-Packet of each ’ 
postpaid, for you to see the high qual- 
ity of Burpee Seeds. Huge exquisite 
blooms, closely set on long strong 
spikes that grow 2 to 3 ft. tall. 

Rust-Resistant! The sturdy, vigorous 
plants are base-branching, each with 
8 to 18 spikes. All 3 Pkts. (value 75c) 
for just 10ec—Send Dime Today! 


: Burpee’s New Seed Catalog 
ay St All best Flowers and Vegetables, 

. ‘a many new this year. Guaranteed. 
‘mY W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
a 


512 Burpee B'dg. 512 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32,Pa.°" Clinton, towa 
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CALLING ALL WOMEN VETERANS 
AND SERVICE WOMEN! 


WOMAN 
VETERAN 


Subscribe Now for the 1949 Issues of Your 
Magazine . .. News and Photographs For All 


Present and Former WACS * * WAVES * * 


SPARS * * MARINES * * ARMY NURSES | 


* *& NAVY NURSES * * WASPS * *& WAFS | | 


The WOMAN VETERAN Magazine is beginning its sec- 
ond year of successful publication in the Nation's 
Capital with an all-women-veterans’ staff. Your service 
friends in all 48 states, D.C., Alaska, Hawaii, Europe 
Japan and the Middle East are enthusiastic subscribers, 


Popular departments in the WOMAN VETERAN include 
such features as the Bulletin Board with news and pic- 
tures of the present activities of today’s women veter- 
ans; Keeping Up With Congress explaining legislation of 
interest to you; Current and Official bringing the latest 
information on veterans’ benefits; and on-the-spot cov- 
erage of the service women’s Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


12 MONTHLY ISSUES. . ONnty $2.00 


Mail This Subscription Blank Today for Your Copies of 
the 1949 WOMAN VETERAN Magazine: 





r 
| To: WOMAN VETERAN, P. O. Box 7399, | 

| Washington 4, D. C. | 

| Enclosed is my $2.00. Please send me copies of the | 
| WOMAN VETERAN for the next 12 MONTHS: | 
Pah 40-5 e006 0000 Kaede eee bedeteeeenee 
a ta eal OY 
l 

iis ikkpskdanveasivarecicccoed 1 | 
| | 

| TF RE la in obi dacdtsccscccciassncs | 

| | 
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For Quick Relief Ask your Druggist for 
TOOTH DROPS 


1888” Lo T’S DENTAL cnn 
Heres RELIEF For 
ITCHING of ECZEMA 


Soothing, specially medicated Resinol, 
the famous ointment that daily gives 
blessed relief to countless sufferers from 
itching, burning skin— some say it seems 
like magic. Ask your druggist. The cost 
is small—relief is great. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 

hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
Peal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Coskinainien 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis | 






TOOTH GUM 
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Bypaths 





This Above All 


We like a party on New Year’s Eve 

Which has an informal tone: 

\ merry group of our warmest friends 

At any house but our own. 

—Philip Lazarus 
. a * 

Petrillo has full charge of the music 
for the Inaugural program. Here’s hop- 
ing Mr. Truman is paid up on his union 
dues. 

7 a * 

Conditions in China indicate that the 
Confucian there is becoming worse con- 
founded, 

a e e 

Draft quotas are being cut to give the 

“cold war” a chance to warm up. 
. . e 

As the March Hare would say to the 
U.S. Treasury, “More sugar for the bitter 
tea of Gen. Chiang.” 

. . . 

Dollar diplomacy: A form of inter- 
nationalism based on the belief that the 
world will never be bound together by 
any universal language except the one 
that money talks. 

. a o 

This Christmas it will cost more to 
amuse an average child than it once did 
to educate his father. 

. . . 

When nobody answers the radio an- 
nouncer’s telephone call, it’s a dead give- 
away. 

\ . . a 

Maybe the best thing to do about 
those New Year’s resolutions is to forget 
them right now. 

. - . 

But a fellow can always resolve to do 

his Christmas shopping early—next time. 


Get the DDT 


Shall we blow it up with an atom bomb? 
No sir, I’m agin it! 
There’s nothing the matter with the world, 
But just the people in it. 
—Kathryn Brummond 
ce ae e 
Reactivation of the Coast Guard 
women’s reserve must mean the cold war 


is getting serious—already we're Spar- 
ring. 
2» e . 

Bringing the Kitty Hawk to the U.S. 
proves that in the airplane business it’s 
never too late to Wright a wrong. 

e . . 

Now that Navy has tied the Army, 
how about a free-for-all bowl game with 
the Air Force included? 

: e . 

Labor hones new wage increases 
will be a grand and glorious fourth. 
. e e 

The only thing expected to be lack- 

ing in 1949 is an extra day in February. 
. . e 

There probably aren’t many crooks 
selling autos, but there sure are a lot of 
accessories after the fact. 

a - e 

Findings of a Congressional new car 

investigation: trade-in or fork-over. 
e . o 

The Soong is ended but the Mei-ling 
lingers on. 

e . 7 

“Loyalty checks” are not negotiable 
like other Government checks. 


Quips 

It takes a lot of industrial know-how 
just to put together a motorcar capable 
of carrying its own weight in extras.— 
Chicago News. 

. — e 

Alaska’s first traffic light has been 
installed, which would remove all doubt 
of its eligibility for statehood.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

e - . 

The Labor Department’s report that 
men spend more on clothing. than women 
may be explained by a woman’s comment 
that it takes more to make the man pre- 
sentable.—I/ndianapolis Star. 


From Uncle Sam to Joe 


A happy New Year to you, Joe, 
Also to Comrade Vishinsky! 

In *49 *twould suit us fine 
If sometimes you'd give insky! 


—S. Omar Barker 





“My husband is having me chromium 
plated.” 
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In some countries products are endorsed by the 
Crown, and bear the arms of the royal family. 
That gives them prestige which stimulates sales. 

But in democratic America our products are 
endorsed solely by the approval of the American 
people, and are identified by brand names and 
trademarks that have won esteem the hard way. 

Here every product must stand on its own feet, 
and fight for survival in the intense competition 
of the market place. 

Here there is no easy road to popularity or 
leadership—no suggestion from government as to 
what you shall buy or what you shall pay. Under 
our brand system, which is the very keystone in 
the structure of our free economy, people can 
separate the wheat from the chaff and make their 
purchases solely on the basis of merit and appeal 
to their personal tastes and preferences, 


Brand 





Our system of brand names and advertising is 
important to the American way of life for two 
other basic reasons: 


1. It develops broad markets for our goods, which in 
turn stimulate volume production. As a result, many 
conveniences that would otherwise be luxuries can 
be sold at prices almost everyone can afford. 


2. Brand competition spurs our manufacturers to 
greater efforts to please us. And this results in con- 
stant product improvement and the birth of many 
new products to add to our comfort and happiness. 


So as you read the advertisements of brand 
manufacturers in this magazine, remember that 
your daily purchases of these brands are not only 
a guarantee of good values, but also a guarantee 
of continual progress in better living. 


INCORPORATED 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 












Eat in the finest 
restauvrants—a va- 
riety of menus from 
every country in 


the world. 
- 
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7 and there are plenty 
more interesting places and 104, °%e 
things to see in New York City. ~~ Vay 
We'll be glad to send you a Orn, 
s 


complete list of these places 
so that you will get the most 
out of your vacation trip to 
the world’s largest city. We 
caution you to plan your trip 
to New York well in advance, 
in order to be sure of hotel 
reservations. We will help to 
arrange these reservations — 
give you the cost of transpor- 
tation and even get you into 
one of the radio broadcasts, if 
you let us know 30 days prior 
to your visit. Just fill out the 
coupon at the right. It’s a free 
service to Pathfinder readers. 


free tickets for a radio broadcast on 
: (Date) 


ee 


State______ 











